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ACCENT 


A QUARTERLY OF NEW LITERATURE 
Volume IX, Number 4 , Summer, 1949 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY: 
Man with a Family 


She lifted the lid and peered in the churn to see if the butter had 
come. Straightening, she could see him round the corner, carrying 
one of his hands in the other as if he were afraid of spilling it. She 
dropped the dasher and ran to the door. He thrust out his hands 
as if he had something in them he didn’t want, something she might 
know what to do with. She reached for them, then drew back 
sharply and stood watching the blood that fell on the doorsill. What 
was it now? As bad as the other times? He licked his lips, rattled 
his head, then took his hand over and laid it on the table as if he 
meant to leave it there while he looked for something to patch it with. 

From the range she brought a kettle of water and filled the wash- 
pan, testing it with her finger. As the blood swirled sluggishly 
through the water she sat tensely, brushing a wisp of hair back into 
her bun, wishing he would say something. She sighed and went to 
the bedroom and took a tattered pillowslip from the cedar chest. She 
bit a start in the cloth and rent it into bandage. 

“Well,” he sighed, “it was like this.” 

She squirmed into her chair and turned her face up attentively, 
trying to look like she did when he told some favorite story, as 
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though she had never heard it before, as though this was the first 
accident he had ever had. 

“I was plowing.” He waited a second until she had him placed. 
He held his hands out, gripping the handles. She had it: there’s 
Daisy, here’s you and those are the reins around your neck. She 
blinked, wiping from her eyes all knowledge of the story’s end. Get 
up, Daisy, she nodded. 

“There was a big stone,” he said, looking at the floor. She looked 
down at it distastefully. “But I didn’t see it because it was so cov- 
ered.” Quickly she raised her eyes and nodded to Daisy unsuspect- 
ingly. “Now who would have thought of a stone in that south 
twenty?” he wanted to know, bristling a little, defying a contradic- 
tion from any direction. She tried to show it was the last thing on 
earth that would have occurred to her. “In three years I never took 
more than a bucketful of stones out of that field. And they was all 
no bigger than your fist.” She made a fist and laid it on the table; 
she honestly wanted to help him. “Smack!” he cried, trying desper- 
ately to steady the handles and straining his neck against the reins. 
She reached out to catch him and he caught himself a moment to 
remind her that she was at home churning butter, so she settled 
back and helplessly watched him flung over the handle-bar, shoot 
out a hand to catch himself and rip it to the bone on the moldboard. 

The story finished, Dan snorted, looking around and above him 
for some explanation, some reason for it and she looked too, glaring 
at the air around her, filling it with blame. The story finished, 
Laura roused herself and it was like leaving the picture-show on 
Saturday afternoon and realizing suddenly that the thing which all 
through had heckled her from the back row of her mind was that 
pot of stew she had forgot to set off the stove, the window she had 
forgot to close against the rain. He would never get the cotton in; 
she knew it without looking at the mangled hand apologetically held 
out for her to wrap. 

Dan suggested awkwardly, “I figure it was that last heavy frost 
pushed that stone up so high.” She glared at him. What on earth 
difference did it make? He gave a laugh that might help show how. 
little he was at fault but Laura stiffened and demanded, “What is 
it to laugh about?” 

They talked of other things driving home from the doctor’s of- 
fice but Dan caught himself at times behaving as if he had made a 
resolution not to let such a thing happen to him again. Laura simply 
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couldn’t help being just a little suspicious. Surely he had been more 
careless than he admitted, because he acted now like he had at other 
times, times when he had been short and surly and mad at himself 
and hadn’t tried to hide that he did something foolish to get a 
thumb cut, a rib broken, a knee twisted and what else? A sprained 
ankle and a sliver of steel in his eye. ‘All in this past winter! Lord, she 
had forgot just how hard it had been. When she recalled, why, 
who wouldn’t be aggravated with him? Of course he didn’t do any 
of it on purpose and he was the one that suffered —a lot more than 
he ever let on, she knew. When it reached the point where she just 
had to speak her mind about it, naturally she was not mad at him. 
He ought to know that. But Lord, the pulp that hand had been in! 
Somebody had to insist he be more careful. She took her eyes from 
the road trying to harden herself to speak plainly. Dan thought it 
didn’t show, how much pain his hand was giving him, how care- 
fully he was coddling it. She mumbled something about putting it 
inside his shirt and though he had heard her, he looked at the 
gasoline gauge and said he thought there was enough to get them 
home. 

At four o’clock the school bus settled with a crunch before the 
gate and Harold came stamping in, yelling back from the door to 
friends and without looking, flung his books on the table with a splash. 

“What’s he doing home?” he jerked a thumb at Dan as he rifled 
the bread-box. 

“He cut his hand,” said Laura in a shooshing tone, trying to look 
a little respect into him. 

He wanted to ‘see. Laura said it might get infected. She added 
impressively, “It’s got stitches.” 

“Stitches!” He shied from the word and circled the hand sus- 
piciously. To Dan, reading on carelessly, he gave a look of breathless 
respect. “Did it hurt much?” he asked. 

“Lord, of course it hurt, silly!” Laura cried, “What do you think?” 

“How did you do it?” 

“Oh,” said Dan, “plowing. Hit a stone and fell against the mold- 
board.” It sounded a little silly to tell it now and Harold looked as 
if he thought it did too. “A big stone,” he added. 

“Why didn’t you hold on to the handles?” 

“What do you think I was doing, dancing a jig?” 

“Here,” Laura interrupted. “Now you leave him alone. You go 
en out and play.” 
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Harold drifted to the door and then wandered back. Coming 
close to Laura he said low, “You mean he’s had another accident?” 

Laura got up and marched him back to the door. He tugged at 
her dress and said, “Wouldn’t you think he could have held on to 
the handles?” 


There was rain every day for a week. Dan mended harness and 
puttered impatiently around the chicken yard. He could not help 
showing, though, that rain couldn’t have come at a better time for 
him and Laura agreed. She was glad, once she was used to the 
idea, to have him home for a while; she enjoyed shooing him out 
of her kitchen, showing him how to make fudge that always turned 
to sugar and had to be given to Daisy, reading the serial in the back 
numbers of the Country Gentleman aloud to him in the afternoons. 

She finished milking on the third morning while he stood awk- 
wardly by, then he grabbed the pail to take it to the house, took 
three steps and a corncob rolled under his foot, twisted his ankle 
and turned him end-up in a puddle of milk. It was so funny they 
both rolled on the ground laughing but when he tried to get up she 
had to help him. But that was funny too and as she wrapped it up 
she said that pretty soon he would look like he had been hit by a 
truck and would need somebody to lead him around. He hobbled 
like an old old man but when Harold came home it would have 
been hard to tell he was limping even a little if she had not known 
it already. 

Catching Harold’s eyes on him, Dan decided to see what he could 
do with one hand about that old stump at the corner of the chicken 
yard that he had let stay there so long. He went over to it and 
spat on his hands, gave it a careless tug, then a heave, then nearly 
broke his back on it but it wouldn’t budge. He looked around and 
decided to move that big stone he had let lay there for years, gave it 
a yank and it came loose. He raised it way above his head and threw 
it over the fence, then went casually back for his jumper but Harold 
was gone. He looked back at it and had to admit it was not such a 
big stone at that. 
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Anxious as she was to have him get back, it did seem foolish for a 
man to think of planting cotton when his wife had to harness the 
mule. She was almost ready to go to the field with him. Thank 
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heaven, at least they were not that bad off yet, for the neighbors to 
see her walking behind a plow. 

In low places in the fields, Laura thought, the ground would still 
be muddy. Neighbors who could afford to would stay home another 
couple of days; she hoped Dan didn’t feel she was rushing him. She 
snapped the trace chains and settled Daisy’s collar better. Dan gripped 
the handles and smiled reassuringly. 

As innocently as possible she said, “Be careful, Dan,” and he re- 
plied without resentment, “I will.” 

Laura might have canned a lot more peas but for looking up 
between every two she shelled, expecting to see him coming in with 
a limp or a drag or a stagger. Now that he had already lost so much 
time she feared he might be over-cautious. Like Harold; leave him 
alone and he brought the milk in without spilling a drop, but just 
let him spill it once and then tell him a few times to be careful not 
to, how much it cost and all, and he stumbled with it, sure as the world. 

A drummer came to the door and usually she simply couldn’t | 
turn one away, but today, as this one rounded the corner she kicked 
over her bucket of pods, scared stiff, and almost slammed the door 
right in his face he had given her such a scare. As the day passed 
she got jumpier. It was silly, she knew, but to think of any more 
delay in the planting made her run cold all over. Maybe she imagined 
it but Harold looked around the place as if it surprised him too not 
to find Dan home with some ailment or other. She sent him out 
with no cookie but he moped around the back door. Dan was late 
and to get him to bed and give herself something to do, she gave 
Harold his supper early. He ate slowly while Laura fretted whether 
she ought to cook a supper of Dan’s favorite things, or would that 
seem she was making an occasion of a day that ought to be passed 
over as nothing out of the way? 

Harold finished and went to the window. It was dark now and 
he sighed lumpily, “I wonder what happened?” Laura turned to 
snap something but he was in the bedroom already and instead she 
sat down to cry when she heard Dan’s step. If he noticed her red 
eyes he never let on and probably he didn’t. He was blind tired. 
His arm was stiff and she guessed he had followed the plow bent 
double all day, one handle in the crotch of his arm to spare his hand. 

As he got back into shape he came in less tired, able to sit up 
after supper and read for a while, or try to read but not be able for 
watching Laura, seeing how worried she had been all day and how, 
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through the evening, she tried to accustom herself to the notion that 
another day had been got past, able to see that something, something 
he couldn’t just put his finger on, but something peculiar had settled 
down in his house and what was even more peculiar, even harder 
to find words to suit, something that seemed to mean to stay. It 
was as if he had gone away for a while and come back before he was 
expected. And maybe he had been working bent over too long, 
looking nowhere but down, but it seemed as if his house was all 
stooped over, that he had to bend down to get into it, there to find 
Laura and Harold with their heads drooping and sometimes he felt 
like saying, Hey! I’m not down there. Look up. Here I am. It 
was such a queer feeling and it wasn’t helped any by looking up 
sometimes and seeing the two of them like a photograph that he 
hadn’t got into. 

This is my house, ain’t it, he demanded, and it was, but how did 
he know? What other did he have, he would say, but what kind 
of an answer was that? 

This was not the way you were supposed to feel, so why did he? 
It was the way they looked at him. Like they had really had some- 
thing different in mind but he had come and they had used him 
and now they couldn’t send him back. Did they? Maybe he imag- 
ined it; he wasn’t feeling good anyway. Maybe his mind was all 
tired and bent over too. But what could you think when your own 
boy looked at you like a horse somebody was trying to sell too cheap 
and when he went to bed was thirstier than ever before and kept 
having to go to the pot to see if you had managed to keep on your 
feet once you had him out of sight? 
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Laura’s mama came over as soon as she sent word that the wash- 
ing machine had come. It was Saturday and Dan had gone into 
town to buy groceries but Harold was too interested in the machine 
to go with him. Laura’s mama drove her buggy over early. She 
loved machinery and was proud of her daughter for owning the 
shiny mysterious washing machine and being able to run it. She 
loved the noise and loved having to yell above it to make herself heard. 

“You might get that thing to churn butter,” she urged in a shout. 

Harold was disgusted but Laura thought it might work and prom- 
ised herself to try it. Now the grandmother wanted to shut it off 
and give it a rest and rest herself. She rubbed a finger over it as 
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tenderly as over a sleeping baby. 

“A thing like that must cost a heap of money,” she said. 

Laura swelled with pride. “I should think it does.” 

The grandmother stood with her question on her face but the 
amount was almost too much for Laura to be proud of. She said, 
“We bought it on the installment plan, of course.” 

“Well,” said her mother, as though she had been taken for some 
kind of a fool, as though she didn’t know a fine piece of machinery 
when she saw it, “I never thought you could buy such a thing out- 
right,” and in fact she couldn’t really see how they had made the 
down payment. “How much was it?” she asked hungrily and cocked 
her ear around to receive some astounding figure. 

She looked ready not to resent the price but to admire it. Laura 
couldn’t think of another woman anywhere around whose husband 
had spent so much money on her at one time, so she told. Her 
mother flinched as if somebody had suddenly blown in her ear. She 
had prepared herself for the limit; now her face turned sour and she 
looked at the washing machine with distaste. She thought she had 
raised a more sensible daughter and one not nearly so trifling. She 
had washed work-clothes and dirty diapers on her seventy-nine cent 
washboard for forty-odd years and it was good enough for anybody. 
She began to take notice that Laura’s dress had a hole under the 
arm and that Harold had on pants too short for him and needed a 
haircut. Well, she never thought she would see the day when 
Laura would let her family go to seed and put her man in debt for 
years because she was too lazy to wash his clothes, and she said as much. 

Laura said, “Well, I don’t know as it will keep him in debt that 
long.” 

“However long it is, looks like you'll sure be ragged but clean.” 

“Well,” said Laura, standing sharp, hands on her hips, “if I am it'll 
be no change from what I always was at home. Except maybe 
cleaner,” and she turned the machine on with a clatter and stuffed 
it with practically every stitch the family owned. 

Grandmother recalled the bag of candy she had brought and 
fished it out of her purse. She took one herself and called Harold 
over and gave him one. Laura snapped off the washer and said, 
“Don’t feed him that junk this near dinner time.” 

“Let him have it,’ Grandmother insisted, and with a look at the 
washer, “I don’t suppose he got much while you was saving up for 
that thing.” 
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“I declare, Mama, I never thought I’d see the day,” said Laura, 
“when you’d envy your own daughter a little comfort and not like 
to see her come up in life.” 

“Comfort,” said her mother, “is for them as can afford it.” 

“Well, you just let me worry about affording it. And this is 
only the first. I mean to have a lot of nice things and I’m looking 
around now to decide what all I’ll get when the crop’s in.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen a new player piano,” her mother sighed, “and a 
new second-hand car come to our house and seen the men come and 
them away when they was half paid for.” She shot the bag of candy 
at the boy; it was giving her a toothache. “Probably the last you'll 
see for some time,” she mumbled. 

Harold looked at his mother to have this denied. 

Laura snapped at him, “I reckon you get enough candy at home.” 

“I don’t either,” he appealed to his Granny. “I never got enough 
candy in my whole life.” 

Laura sent him out the door and no buts about it. The old 
woman called after him, “You just come over to your Granny’s. 
She’s always got a little candy for her boy.” 

“You better send that thing back,” she said. She was serious 
now. “You never know what’s going to happen to keep it from 
getting paid for.” 

“You’re just mad,” said Laura, “that Dan wants me to have a 
few nice things when Papa never bought anything nice for you.” 

“Never mind that kind of talk. You just better get rid of it.” She 
clamped her bonnet on and gave the washing machine a scampering 
look. She didn’t want to see it there the next time she came over. 

“I was going to say you could bring your wash over and use my 
new machine,” said Laura, “and to show you how big I can be, you 
still can.” 

Her mother replied with a lift of her nose to show that she 
wouldn’t be caught dead doing it, “No thank you. Thank you 
just the same. I’ve come this far without it and I reckon my rub-board 
will see me the rest of my way. You as much as said I keep a dirty 
house. Besides, we ain’t got as much clothes as all that,” and she 
gave Laura’s washpile a look that said as plain as day, but it’s a 
good deal more than you all have. 
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When the cotton was in the ground they all drew a deep breath. 
He was only a week or so behind with it and then he started seeding 
his corn. That went so well Dan spoke of taking off to go fishing. 
Laura looked forward to it and had it on her mind as she carried 
whey to the chickens. What a pity Harold was in school, she was 
thinking, when Dan came over the hill on Daisy. 

Laura poured the whey in the trough and went out to meet him. 
He looked disgusted and a slow drizzle fell on her plans, the fishing 
trip fizzled out. 

“What happened?” she asked, holding the reins. If Daisy hadn’t 
been barebacked you would have thought Dan had his foot caught 
in the stirrup. And what on earth—he was trying to get off her 
on the wrong side. She stooped under the mule’s neck to see what 
was the matter. Dan’s leg dangled off him and floated stiffly inside 
his bloody pants. Just above the knee you could see where it took a 
sickening jump to one side, like a pencil seen through a glass of water. 

Laura crept out from under Daisy’s head and started to look up, 
stood swaying after she had fainted and then toppled over. Dan slid 
across Daisy and got his good leg under him. When he tried to 
bend over he vomited, cursing softly and steadily, unable to take a 
step, the broken ends of his brain grinding against each other. He 
thought, Daisy might take it into her head any minute to make off 
for oats in the barn and then what would he do? The nearest sup- 
port was a fence post he could never reach. He couldn’t possibly 
get on her back again but how long would she stand still, how long 
would it take Laura to come to, how long could he stand the sun 
without keeling over? 

“Laura!” he shouted and Daisy shied. He licked the sweat from 
the corner of his mouth and rattled “Laura.” Hanging around Daisy’s 
neck he inched his good leg out and gave her a shove, waited a 
second and when she didn’t stir, he kicked her. Laura, with a loud 
groan, rolled over and buried her face in the dirt. He could feel 
himself going and decided it would probably be best to fall a little 
to his left and forward. 

Laura got propped on her elbows and shook herself down and 
when she got to her feet everything in her fell to the bottom. Dan 
moaned as she raised him. Maybe moving him would make the 
break worse. She looked around for someone to see the trouble 
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she was having and come over to lend a hand. She wiped her hands 
across her breasts and went to the house and brought a quilt. Leaving 
a hole for his nose she wrapped him in it and started for the car to 
go to the neighbor’s phone. She came back and shooed a fly off his 
nose and then went and got the car started. 


Laura’s papa sat at the table and steadily cropped the shreds of 
his cigarette, his coffee saucered and blowed, being careful to swill 
it quietly, stiffly respectful, which consisted in not hearing anything 
that was said to him very well and looking as if, under the circum- 
stances, words just didn’t reach him, trying to keep his own two 
good legs out of sight and not look any too well himself. Laura’s 
mama worked quietly over the stove and Harold sat in the corner 
he had hardly left all day, trying to make himself as small as possible, 
scared to death. He would not go into Dan’s room and Laura didn’t 
insist. The sight of him could only have made Dan feel worse. 

Laura pulled her arms out of the bucket of plaster and scrubbed 
them thoughtfully in the washpan. She picked up the heavy bucket 
and her papa looked like he would offer to carry it but he had had his 
own reverses lately and too much must not be expected of him. He 
rubbed a hand along a tender kidney and looked wistfully away. 

The doctor plastered the leg. “Well,” he said, “we might have 
waited till a little more of the swelling went down but I don’t think 
it will matter much.” 

It didn’t matter much to Dan. He looked at the leg with only 
the top layer of his eyes. It might have been something he had bor- 
rowed and broken and had to have repaired before he could return it. 
He brought himself up with a bitter sigh and said, “He says I'll be 
in bed six weeks,” and gave Laura a long defiant stare. 

She had already told herself it would be a long time but now 
her surprise showed and so did her pain. Dan’s tone hurt her. He 
didn’t have to throw it up to her like that. She hadn’t asked. 

“That at least,” the doctor said. “What I said in fact was six to 
ten weeks.” He gathered up his tools and laid them neatly in his 
bag, taking out a bottle of pills. “Give him these to sleep but never. 
more than a couple a day. [ll come out every day for the next week 
or so. I don’t know just what time of day but I’ll get here.” 

“What I don’t know,” said Dan, “is when you’re ever going to 
get paid for it.” 

The doctor laughed. “Well, I'll worry about that, Dan.” He 
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looked at Laura to assure her that he wasn’t offended, that he under- 
stood. 

The doctor washed his hands, rolled down his sleeves and drew 
on his coat. Laura’s papa nodded sagely while he talked and her 
mama stopped setting the table to pat her hair in shape and smooth 
the ruffles of her dress. . 

“I wouldn’t leave him alone too much,” said the doctor. “Keep 
his mind occupied. Just don’t make too much over it. Course you 
can’t exactly act like nothing happened,” he smiled broadly, “but 
remember, it could have been worse.” 

How? How could it have been any worse, Laura wanted to 
know. He said that to everybody without thinking. Her papa reg- 
istered with a snort that he thought it was bad enough. 

The doctor settled his things in his pocket and turned to the old 
man. “Well, John, how’ve you been coming along lately?” 

Pulling a long face he dug out his cigarette and got ready to 
give details. “Well, when you get my age you know, Doctor, ever’ 
little thing —” 

The doctor pulled up his watch and glanced at it impatiently. 
He has other calls to make, thought Laura with some surprise, other 
bones to set besides Dan’s. She got a glimpse of her papa rubbing 
up his rheumatic knee as though to polish it for show, saw the 
fright in Harold’s eyes as he felt the broken bones, the aching knees, 
the cut hands pile in the room and tumble over into his corner, she 
saw her mother reach over and set the turnip greens aside to simmer 
and look at the doctor as though she would like to aks him to stay 
for a bite but was ashamed of what her daughter had to offer. 

Laura slammed the door and buried her face in Dan’s arm. He 
let her cry and then raised her to him. She hugged him and sobbed. 
He stroked her head gently and gently eased her back a little. The 
pain in his leg was awful and she had shaken him. 
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Mr. Johnson hung soggily on the barnyard fence while Dan stood 
stiff and uneasy before him, not knowing what to do with his hands 
that he was keeping respectfully out of his pockets. Not far away 
Mr. Johnson’s fat exhausted car rested in the shade of a tree with 
Mr. Johnson’s wife attached to the front seat. Mr. Johnson excavated 
his weathered cigar, shot a stream of juice onto a flat stone and 
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watched it sizzle. From his shirt pocket he selected a fresh one, 
slowly peeled it, sharpened it and drove it into his mouth. 

“T ain’t been mean, have I, Dan?” Mr. Johnson pled. 

“No, Mr. Johnson,” Dan replied, “you’ve been mighty patient and 
I appreciate it. But Mr. Johnson —” 

“Now, Dan,” he interrupted, “you know as well as I do, not 
many men would have strung along with you as far as I have.” 

“I know it, Mr. Johnson. You been mighty patient.” 

“Well, these things just happen. I reckon everybody has a stretch 
like this some time or another.” Mr. Johnson waved a large chunk 
of charity at him. “I don’t want to be mean. Ain’t forgot you done 
well here before all this begun to happen. I don’t forget them things. 
But now, you see, prices is good. This here’s a good piece of land 
and with proper work we'd have us a whopping big crop off of it. 
Everybody else is doing good this year. You got one of the best 
sixty acres in the county right here, Dan, and you and me could both 
be making a killing if it was going right.” 

Mr. Johnson removed his big lazy Panama and wiped his fore- 
head and the bulge of his neck with a sopping handkerchief. Dan 
shifted the weight from his aching leg slowly, trying not to wince. 
What was the good of all this? Why stand out here in the sun and 
jaw about it? He hadn’t done it on purpose, for God’s sake. Didn’t 
he know it was good land and a good year and who stood to lose 
the most, him or Johnson? 

“You've got a good head on you, Dan,” Mr. Johnson was saying. 
“You ain’t wild. You’re about as settled a man for your age as I 
ever seen. I knew your papa and I could see his boy would make a 
good farmer. I just mean to say, I got faith in you, Dan. But you 
can see the fix this puts me in.” 

Dan nodded wearily and followed Mr. Johnson’s eyes down along 
the guilty length of his stiff leg. 

“Jesus, it ain’t yore fault. But it ain’t mine either.” Mr. Johnson 
was getting hotter and his eye acknowledged an impatient stir from 
his wife. 

“Well, I don’t know what to say. We'll just have to let things 
go on like this for a while I guess. I don’t see nothing else we can do.” 

Neither did Dan. He stood helplessly, wishing Mr. Johnson 
would go on and not pause at those awkward spots. 

“I can bring in a team and make another alfalfa cutting. And 
we might get a stand of soybeans if the weather holds. But if any- 
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thing else happens, God help us. Dan, you just got to be more 
careful.” 

Careful! It made him so mad he heard the insides of his ears pop. 
Careful! He raised his head, raised a forefinger, raised his leg to put 
it out before him in a stance, then thanked the Lord for the pain 
it caused him. Johnson would never know how near he had come to 
a good round cussing. 

Mr. Johnson turned to go. Reaching into his pocket he brought 
up a lighter for his guttering cigar, his back to his car. At a gesture 
Dan went closer. Mr. Johnson, with a show of lighting his cigar, 
slipped a bill into his hand and signalled his wife he was coming — 
meanwhile only the lighting of his cigar kept him. 


6 


When Harold’s summer vacation began Laura bent over back- 
wards being nice to him. He’d been through so much, poor little 
man, had taken Dan’s accident so serious and she had scrimped him 
on so many things he needed, most of all she was ashamed of being 
sorry to have him home; she even refused to call him down when 
she knew he was bothering Dan with his racket. And Dan didn’t 
mind. He was being so nice about it, even softened her when once or 
twice she did fly off the handle at the boy. Harold was so determined 
to see nothing wrong they both nearly forgot there was anything. In 
fact, Dan had to feel a little apologetic for being as untroubled as he 
was, because there was one consolation; his accident did seem to have 
brought them closer together than they had been since they were 
married, certainly a lot closer than they had been for a long time lately. 

Not that he wasn’t worried just about every minute. He worried 
over the look of things, what the neighbors were saying about Laura 
spading the vegetable garden and pitching manure out of the barn. 
They had seen it all, all right, gone out of their ways to see it and 
he worried most over how she felt about the loss of her pride. 

One Saturday after she had gone to town he found the washing 
machine gone. How she managed to get it into the car by herself he 
couldn’t guess and didn’t ask. Someday he would get her another 
one, in the meantime it wasn’t as if it was any comedown. It 
wouldn’t hurt her to wash a few clothes. 


Laura said, “How did you do it?” glaring a long way down at the 
boy. She was worn out with chopping kindling and he had been going 
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like a wild Indian since the break of day. She would have to leave off 
her cooking and trying to get in a few strokes on the churn and trying 
to clean up the place that had got to looking like a pigsty and having 
to move Dan around to sweep under his feet with him sitting there 
like he didn’t even know she was in the same room, much less 
trying to clean up where he was, have to break off and leave things 
to boil over and burn and come out to drag him down out of the 
mulberry tree or off the barn roof or out from under the house where 
all kinds of spiders and snakes were liable to get at him, a dozen 
times she’d had to come out and yell at him for something and now 
this cut thumb was the last straw. 

“Drawing the knife towards you, I bet, weren’t your” He made 
her mad the way he stood there so hang-dog and she had a mind to 
grab him and shake a little of the nonsense out of him. Didn’t she 
have enough to do without this now and didn’t anybody care even 
enough to look after their own selves? “How many times have I 
told you never to whittle towards yourself? Huh? How many 
times? Well, just march over to that washpan and daub it good 
with iodine.” 

He twisted his face up at her with a plea. He could already feel 
it stinging. “Can’t I use monkey-blood just as good?” 

Dan put his paper down with a rustle and the boy looked at him 
with a slow flush of accusation, his eyes coming to rest on the leg 
stretched out under the table. He turned to Laura and began to 
whimper. She snatched him a turn and gave him a little whack, 
warmed up to it and gave him another. 

“Stop it,” said Dan. “He wasn’t doing that a bit. I saw him and 
he was cutting away from him.” 

Laura shut off her arm midway and turned the boy to face her. 
He turned himself back and stared at Dan in bewilderment. Dan 
ducked back into his paper and when Laura looked down at Harold 
she knew instantly it was a lie, but what should she do? Not ask 
him and have Dan shown up, or if he said it was so, why, she’d be 
just encouraging him to lie. He started to tremble and she knew he 
was thinking the same thing. Poor little fellow, what a fix to put 
him in. Her heart jumped into her throat and she knelt to hug him - 
but he shied away. They backed awkwardly away from one another 
and as Dan put his paper down and cleared his throat and limped to 
the door they both stood and gaped at him. The thought in Laura’s 
head scared her and made her ashamed. Her husband, the father 
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of her child and for a minute she had stood there and just hated him. 

Harold knew how bad he always got to feeling after he told a fib 
so he thought Dan might use a little cheering up. He found him in 
the barn and said, “You know, that was a pretty deep cut I got,” 
thinking he would give him a little company. 

“It didn’t look like much to me,” said Dan. 

“Yes it was but I didn’t cry a bit.” 

“Why should you have? It wasn’t nothing but a scratch.” 

Harold thought deeply. “I’m not as big as you are and for my 
size it was just about as much as your cut hand was for you.” ‘After 
a moment he added gravely, “I don’t think it needs stitches, though.” 

“You look like stitches,” said Dan. “You couldn’t even stand the 
thought of a little iodine.” Right away he got to feeling kind of small 
for the way he said that, then Harold said, “Do you think I ought 
to lay off with it for a few days?” 

Why, the little smart-aleck! He drew his hand back to fetch him 
a good one, then let it fall. “Get out of here,” he said, “and. leave 
me alone. And the next time I catch you whittling towards you I'll 
give you such a whipping as you never had.” 


7 


Dan had been on his feet about two weeks when Mr. Johnson 
brought over a riding plow and an extra mule. He could not really 
make out now, he knew it and had for a long time, but maybe he 
could keep from getting quite so far in the hole with some late- 
maturing truck crop. He had the land for it, three acres, black as coal. 

“Now, Dan,” Laura pumped herself up to begin, “I hope they 
won’t be nothing else happen. And probably nothing will.” Lord, 
what else could? “But you never can tell and it’s better to be safe 
than sorry. I was thinking, what if something happened and you 
wasn’t able to get home?” she brought out in a rush. “So you ought 
to have some way of calling me. Just in case, you understand.” 

Dan nodded. He couldn’t afford to seem mulish. 

She looked at him to see if it was all right to go on. “Now they’s 
an old cowbell hangs in the barn. Suppose we wrapped up the clapper 
and hung it on your plow, then, just in case —” 

She stopped. He was hopping mad. 

It made him madder every time he thought about it all day long 
and he wouldn’t have spoken a word to her when he came home if 
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he hadn’t come with a big blue bruise like a windfallen plum 
over one eye where he had fallen off the plow seat and just laid 
there, unable to believe it, for half an hour. So he spoke just about 
a word and Laura didn’t urge him to any more. Herself, she didn’t 
have one. Next morning, without letting her see, he took the big 
brass cowbell off its hook in the barn, wrapped the clapper in a 
strip of burlap and hung it under the plow seat. It made him feel 
like a fool, like a cow, a clabber-headed heifer that jumped fences 
but when he reached down to yank the thing off and throw it in a 
ditch the blood pounded in the knot over his eye and he left it. 

He plowed along and tried to forget it was there but it might 
just as well have been strung around his neck. He couldn’t be mad 
at her, she meant well and he was past pretending she didn’t have 
reason for fear. He had got to feeling like he ought to have a bell, 
not to call anybody to him but to warn them he was coming and 
they’d all better hide so they wouldn’t catch whatever it was he had. 
People already looked at him like they would rather he didn’t come 
too close, like he had caught something nasty, not to be spoken of. 
He didn’t imagine it, no more than he imagined the look on Mr. 
Johnson’s face the last time he was over, like he just couldn’t see 
how a man could change over night and go so completely to the dogs, 
like Dan had taken to going to bad houses and it showed all over 
him, shaking his head as much as to say, I don’t see how you could 
do it, a man with a wife and family. Then again, half awake in the 
morning, aching all over and dreading the clang of the alarm, he 
would see a long row of backs all turned his way and hear sniggers, 
“You know, he ain’t no good to his wife anymore. Ain’t been for 
months. So just keep your eye on her for the next little spell.” 

He knew people talked about how tacky he dressed them too, 
her and Harold. It looked like every dress she owned had a way of 
coming out at the seams under the arms and though he knew she had 
a lot to do, it did seem she could keep her things mended a little 
better than she did. Not that she left those holes there to make 
him feel bad, but she ought to have seen they did and kept them 
patched. 

Then her mama and papa would come over and the old woman 
would sit with her eyes loose and her nose stiff, looking behind and 
under and atop things as if what she saw before her, bad as it was, 
wasn't enough and she was sure they had hid the worst away. And 
the old man would sit and rub his belly, ducking his head, pumping 
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up a good long belch that rumbled like an indoor toilet, letting 
everybody know what a good dinner he had left home on and how 
little he looked forward to getting here for his supper. 

The old man was the only one didn’t think he had a nasty case 
of something. He just thought he was lazy and he had a sly steady 
look for him: I know what you’re up to, tried it myself, but hell, 
they’s a point to stop at and you passed it a long time ago. 

And now, even Daisy, turning round with a long disappointed 
look at him. He pulled the team up, thinking he would eat but 
couldn’t get a bite down. 

He thought how Laura’s mama shook her head over Harold every 
time she laid eyes on him. Dan couldn’t see anything wrong with 
him. Kids were supposed to be a little dirty and wear old clothes 
around home. But to her he was such a pitiful sight, maybe he just 
wasn’t letting hisself see all that was wrong with the boy. He 
thought how long he let that twenty dollar bill Mr. Johnson had 
slipped him stay in the cupboard, how mad he was when Johnson 
gave it to him, how he vowed to go over and give it right back the 
very next day but hadn’t got around to it somehow and instead come 
to say he’d let it lay there and never use it and return the very same 
one when he had enough for sure never to need it and then, how he 
turned it over to Laura and away it had gone. Gone fast too and he 
wondered was Laura really being careful about her spending. How 
he had stood around hemming and hawing and looking far-off the 
last time Mr. Johnson had come, waiting for him to slip him another 
and then been hardly able to look at hisself when he got nothing. 
Being mad when you didn’t get charity—that was a pretty low 
comedown. 

He leaned back against the tree, worn out, his leg thumping with 
pain, and let the team stray off down the fence-row. He lay down 
to rest a while but the sun shifted and bored through the branches 
as if it wanted to get a look at him. He tried to doze but he could 
hear that cow-bell ringing in his head. He would keep his eyes open 
to watch the twisted clouds, the color of an old bruise, limp across 
the sky, then close them and follow the frayed thoughts that limped 
across the wide empty stretch of his mind. Each of his hurts came 
back to him and he tried to recall the day it happened, hoping to 
remember something that might seem to deserve such punishment. 
The details of his troubles began crawling up over the edges of his 
mind and grew thick, like a gathering swarm of bees. It was not 
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his family nor the people on the streets —he was the one who had 
changed. Other men had troubles but they were separate and uncon- 
nected, each came and stung and went on. Something was wrong 
with a man when they came and hurt and then stayed, waiting for 
the next until they’d eaten him hollow. He didn’t have any troubles 
any more, he just had one big Trouble. For a moment that gave 
him a sad thrill. He had been marked out, like the hen too old to 
lay he found himself under the hatchet. But why? He wasn’t old. 
You killed a hen that ate eggs or pecked the others but he had never 
hurt anybody in his life. He started to raise himself to see if the 
answer didn’t lie somewhere near at hand and half-way up was caught 
and held by the sudden thought that nobody knew why, nobody could 
tell him. He lay back heavily and said aloud, “I probably have it 
all coming to me.” For a minute it made him sad that he couldn’t 
remember whatever he had done to deserve it. 

They sat down to supper with Harold quiet and cautious. He 
had been punished for something and Dan felt like being sure he 
had deserved it. “What’s wrong with him?” he asked. 

Laura looked at Harold, waiting for him to speak up and declare 
how bad he had been and just what he had got for it. “He got a 
spanking,” she said. Harold squirmed. Laura straightened him up 
with a look and said, “He got hisself a bell and went around ringing 
it like the devil all day. I asked him a hundred times to stop it 
but he wouldn’t. I was jumping out of my skin all day long every 
five minutes thinking it was you and something bad had happened.” 

Dan threw his knife on the plate with a clatter. “Jesus Christ! 
Did you have it on your mind every minute that I was going to 
sound off on that damn thing!” 

Laura bounced in her seat as if he had hit her; a slow hard pinch 
started in around the edges of her eyes. “Well, yes,” she said, picking 
out all the bruises and breaks and bumps up and down him, “I did!” 
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Dan sat hunched up on the front porch, wandering wearily back 
and forth between the two minds he had about everything. He had - 
sat there, just breathing, ever since they left and now it was hard 
to believe that in the house. behind his back anything had happened 
for years, or again, it seemed something had happened all right, the 
last thing that ever would and now the house lay dead. Laura, she 
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was down behind the barn, crying, he supposed, and one minute he 
would reckon he ought to stir himself and go out and try to comfort 
her and the next minute figure he had just better keep out of her 
sight, not rousing himself to do either and not caring the next 
minute one way or another, just wishing he could keep out of his 
own sight. 

She was only going to take him over to her place until Laura 
had a little more time to spare the boy, the grandmother said, and 
Laura had not even taken exception to that, even with a tired nod 
agreed she hadn’t given him much time of late and Harold looked 
it every bit. She let it pass; it was not time she hadn’t given him — 
though she hadn’t given him that either—and she knew it wasn’t 
time or attention that his grandmother was thinking he needed. The 
old woman looked the boy over, tallying all the hollow places that 
a few square meals would fill out. Her man was torn, strutted around 
throwing it up to Dan that he couldn’t support his only child, 
pleased that he could, had figured for years that sooner or later he 
would have to—then suddenly fearing they might get to thinking 
he was better able to do it than he wanted them to think. Then he 
would pull a thin face to show how pinched he was going to be with 
this new responsibility. 

Laura had followed them out to the buggy, wanting to say, We'll 
have you back soon, Harold, don’t you worry —and afraid he would 
act as if that were the only thing that worried him. Suddenly she 
wanted to tell him, “It’s not any of my doing. Look, there’s nothing 
wrong with me. I’m not that way, look —” because he did look at 
her as though, since she was staying behind, the same thing must 
be wrong with her. Instead, settling him on the seat, not thinking, 
she said, “Drive careful, Papa.” 

She watched them move away and, turning, shoved the gate shut 
and watched it fall back in exhaustion. Walking up the path her 
words scraped drily in her mind: Be careful, Papa. Be careful, care- 
ful, be careful. She came to the front steps and stood looking at 
Dan as she would at an old no-good hound dog lolling on the porch, 
then turned and walked around the house. 
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That three acres of truck was not going to make a stand; they 
both saw that and so did Mr. Johnson. He hadn’t got it in early 
enough and hadn’t been able to work it like he should have, it had 
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been too hot and dry or too cold and damp and it never got proper 
spraying and the bugs got at it and it wasn’t a very good piece of 
land anyway and if anybody needed more reason, well, it was his, 
and that ought to be enough. 

They clung as long as they could, holding out against what they 
knew without saying was their only alternative. But a day came 
when the last piece of salt-pork spread its weak stain through the 
last pot of beans, when the flour-barrel was turned end-up and dusted 
out on a newspaper, when you could just about see the blue flowers 
right through the pancakes on your plate, then, as if he had timed 
it to the last mouthful, Laura’s papa pulled up outside the limp gate 
in his sway-backed wagon behind his draughty mules and sat up on 
the high spring-seat looking down like God contemplating a drought, 
as though he might have revived things no end just by spitting on 
the ruined soil and wouldn’t do it — which was a lie; he was so dried 
up himself he could never have brought up a nourishing spit. His 
whole face needed rain and reclamation. Sweat, washing down from 
his forehead, bared a tight hard clay surface and swooped down the 
gulleys of his eroded face leaving a maze of capillaries like exposed 
roots. On top of all this a tangle of dry hair drifted like tumble- 
weed. Behind him, piled among their battered belongings, Laura 
and Dan rode away without a backward glance. 

He was hard up, all right, Laura’s papa, always had been, always 
would be, but his actual condition was never so low as you’d guess 
from the meal he gave them that first night. You would have thought 
he expected a bill-collector for company. And he was upset that 
Laura’s mama had put on such a good expensive-looking dress to 
welcome her daughter home and he found a way to remark two or 
three times about it being her only one. What it was was her very 
best guinea-hen print and she sat puffed up in it all evening as if 
she had an egg but wouldn’t lay it. As her husband offered the 
Lord his thanks for this and all His blessings (with a look at Dan) 
a scandalized look sneaked out of the corner of her eye and stole 
upward. She wanted Him and the others as well to know she hadn’t 
forgot having had more in her day to thank Him for. 

Dan guessed he hadn’t and they were all, it seemed, anxious to - 
show him that he never had. It looked as if her family had not 
only known him all his life but known him better than anyone else, 
better than he knew himself. They could recall accidents he had had 
and bring them clearly back to him, things he hadn’t thought of for 
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years and now hearing them, any time they wanted to, were able to 
bring to mind all the different terrible things he had done to himself, 
he supposed he had deliberately tried to forget them and had run for 
years from admitting this mark that was set on him, it seemed, the 
day he was born —and rolled out of his crib and got a knot on his 
head, the old man said, and said not to be mean but you could tell 
from the look on his face, in genuine astonishment, it all added to- 
gether so perfectly. 

So perfectly it left not a minute’s doubt in the mind of one of 
them that he was a perfect worm. Laura got tired of seeing him 
take it without any fight but his time was taken up. Something 
would poke him awake in the morning, urge him to gulp down his 
coffee so he could get started doing nothing and thinking nothing 
and the effort of it had him worn out by evening. Everything every- 
body said or did was meant in some way for him, he felt, but it all 
had so little to do with him. Sometimes he felt like speaking up 
and getting in a dig himself at this poor fool they all had such a 
good time running down. It went on around him like a picture- 
show he was getting sleepy in, hearing but not listening to the old 
woman grumble all day in a slow hum. Occasionally a word would 
leave the swarm that came out of her and get in his head and buzz 
around like a fly in a bottle. 

Laura believed he wasn’t taking his position seriously enough. 
Instead of resenting her folks’ charity as she had at first, she had 
come to feel they were being pretty nice to do all they had and now, 
with everything else she had to apologize for him for, she had to be 
prompting him like a child to say thank you all the time. Well, 
she was right, he didn’t thank them, but he didn’t hold anything 
against them either. They were getting their money’s worth; they 
hadn’t had anybody they could take as much out on as him for a 
long time. He didn’t care what they said but they could thank him 
for giving them something more in common than they could ever 
have agreed on amongst them. The bunch of them got along to- 
gether now like fingers in a mitten. 

Laura, at first, used to prophesy rain. If her papa was kept at 
home then Dan wouldn’t feel quite so bad that he wasn’t out working. 
When it did rain she would pray for it to clear and get him back 
to the fields and out of the house where he couldn’t torment Dan. 
The old man had the same problem rain or shine: ought he to let 
them know how well the crops were coming for him (compared to 
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some he could mention) or let them know what a lean winter they 
were in for around his table? He chose always to look worn to a 
frazzle; whichever way it turned out he had done his share and more. 

Dan didn’t care whether it rained or shone and he could see before 
long that Laura wasn’t so worried one way or the other anymore. 
Even with all she had to put up with from her mama, complaining 
about her cooking and the way she cleaned house and the grease 
she left around the sink and the way Harold dirtied his overalls so 
fast, with all that, Laura couldn’t help being glad to be here and 
couldn’t help showing it, couldn’t forget she wasn’t out forking hay 
or shaking out sods, couldn’t feel any other way except that that was 
over now and she had come back home. 

On the morning he was killed Dan woke earlier, struck with the 
thought he’d sooner spend the day with the old man instead of the 
women. While he lay in bed it seemed his brain was still buried 
under the pillow; that queer notion worked into it, it stirred him 
and led him out to work a month before the date the doctor had set. 
He had expected it, but still it hurt when Laura didn’t try to stop him. 
She had seen him limp for so long she’d forgot there was ever a time 
when he didn’t, couldn’t believe a time might ever come when he 
wouldn’t. He’d gone out too early before and the leg hadn’t healed 
but it probably wouldn’t have anyway and if it had something else as 
bad would have happened, if not worse. 

The old man had nothing to say either. So far as he was con- 
cerned Dan could have been out helping him long ago; that doctor 
didn’t care how long he stayed in the house now he had the idea he 
was footing the bill. 

How funny it was, Dan thought, that he didn’t mind the old 
man now. It was clear the other despised him and so it was no 
surprise to see that cow-bell Laura had made him carry on Johnson’s 
place hung under the mower the old man meant for him to use. 
What did surprise him a little was that he didn’t care. The old man 
stood by itching for a quarrel over it; Dan didn’t have the energy. 

He started in at one corner of the field and moved three laps 
around. The steady clatter of the machine soothed him. With some 
surprise he had about decided that nothing out of the way was going - 
to happen when, near the end of his fourth time around, the mower 
bumped over a rock and he was thrown in front of the blade. The 
pointed runners held him spitted and the mules, taking fright, 
dragged him fifty feet before the spikes tore out and rolled over him. 
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He fought hard against coming to and half-conscious he knew he 
was badly hurt. He thought of what it was going to be like, dragging 
in bloody from head to toe, and he said to himself, “Why can’t I really 
have a good one once and for all and get it over with?” He opened 
his eyes and looked at himself in disgust. Now, he thought, I’m going 
to catch hell sure enough. He started poking around in him for the 
strength to get up but a wave of pain and sadness bent his will like 
the wind coming over the grass. If only he could just lie there and 
not have to go. But supposing they found him like this; that would 
be worse than if he dragged himself in. He tried to rise but it was 
so nice to lie down and rest. The grass came up cool and crisp, 
rustling like a fresh bedsheet and tucked him in. What shall I 
dream about, he asked and heard, You're already dreaming. 

Then a voice like Mr. Johnson’s said, “Are you going to lie there 
all day?” “No, sir, ’m going to get right up now and support my 
family.” 

He rolled over and groaned and opened his eyes. He could see 
the team a little ways off and was thankful for that bell hanging 
there. It cheered him so he got to his elbows without knowing how 
and, once he had, took a look at himself and laughed. If he could 
do that he damned sure wasn’t going to ring that bell—it would 
just be giving the old man too much to crow about. He looked again 
and wondered if he could have reached it anyhow for there it went 
dancing all over the field. 

Then Dan watched himself get up, get the bell and begin swing- 
ing it with all his might, pointing at the body on the ground as 
though he wanted everybody to come see what he had gone done with 
himself now. 
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IRVIN STOCK: 
ees Gide: Apostle of Progress 


André Gide has often remarked that most writers produce too 
quickly, that serious work should be allowed to ripen. More than 
any of his tales, Theseus, the latest to be translated into English, pro- 
vides an example both of the process and of its justifying result. The 
first mention of it in his journal was in 1911. It was not published 
in France until 1946. The result is, we have a retelling of the myth 
that is brief in compass and simple unto apparent casualness in style 
and that yet manages to be at the same time a spiritual autobiography 
and a complete summation of his thought, of his unique contribution 
to the wisdom of our time. This is what happens when a good 
writer waits. His means shrink and his meanings multiply. Every- 
thing is converted into symbol. The process could hardly go further 
than it has done in Theseus, of which every reading discloses the 
crucial significance of details the reader might at first have been 
quite content to regard as imposed by the original myth alone or 
intended merely to enliven the story surface. For this reason, what 
follows must be limited to the main line of meaning and the most 
important episodes. A really detailed examination would have to 
be much longer than its subject; perhaps indeed no single critic can 
yet aspire to the complete analysis of so packed and dazzling a work. 

The theme of Theseus is human progress. “Humanity,” says its 
hero, “can do more and deserves better.” Needless to say, what is 
involved here is not the 19th-century faith in progress which is at 
present in well-merited disrepute. That faith was after all a faith 
that material progress alone would make all other kinds unnecessary. 
Without despising material welfare (demanding it, rather), Gide is 
concerned chiefly with the continuous inner development by which 
man transforms and transcends himself. But such progress, the real- 
ization of man’s endless possibilities, is an endless struggle, in which 
literally everything and everybody in the world may on occasion — 
become his enemy. Think of whatever you like that might seem 
man’s certain ally in this struggle. Rule out in your sophistication 
those allies who wear deceitfulness like a sign, and turn to the 
others who have in fact brought you thus far. It is of them Gide 
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says beware. The time may come when exactly these will be the 
subtle enemies of your further progress. This has been the central 
torment and insight of Gide’s career. From the start he has been 
dedicated to personal development at any cost. But what are his 
successive works, and his journals too, if not a record of the dangers 
that lurk on every road toward such a goal? ‘That direction is 
wrong, says La Porte Etroite. But L’Immoraliste replies, Look what 
happens when you take the other. (Hence, of course, Gide’s insistence 
that his books be understood together, rather than individually.) 
Everything can fail you except one thing: the infinitely resilient 
and fertile spirit of man. Let this be your oracle, says Gide, and 
listening, shut out every conflicting whisper. Theseus, then, tells 
the story of that struggle, which is man’s but which has been more 
particularly André Gide’s, and of how the hero, Theseus-Gide, van- 
quished his enemies and escaped their traps. 

The story is told as a rather chatty autobiography, of the kind to 
which a “man of action” (so Gide characterizes his hero) might 
turn his hand when the time of activity had died away into that of 
thoughtful reminiscence. There are no doubt many advantages to 
such a method. But the most obvious is that it solves at one stroke 
the problem of compression, selection and rearrangement that looms 
first when one approaches the myth. In the chief sources, Plutarch 
and Diodorus, there are of course numerous versions of every episode 
and their chronological order does not necessarily correspond to an 
order of meaning. (It goes without saying that the myth was 
selected because of the degree to which its events were meaningful 
and required simply, as it were, the proper lighting.) With the 
aged Theseus himself as our narrator, browsing over his life and 
remembering of each epoch only what is appropriate to a motivating 
idea, Gide makes everything in the crowded confused history available 
when and as needed, leaving himself free by the same device to omit 
the irrelevant. 

That the story is not an autobiography of Theseus alone is sug- 
gested by the very character descriptions that appear briefly here and 
there. Theseus remarks, for instance, that others have been more 
intelligent than he. “But people give me credit for good sense. The 
rest is added with the determination to do well that has never left 
me. Mine, too, is the kind of courage which incites to desperate 
enterprises. On top of all this I was ambitious.” Just so has Gide 
deprecated his own intelligence, but with a modesty more apparent 
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than real, since it is less on intelligence than on what follows in this 
quotation that great achievement is generally based. To the latter 
“the rest” is added. Nor is it a contradiction of this that Theseus 
is described as a man of action. Gide too is a man of action, both 
as an artist whose works are acts, in which ideas are submitted to 
the ordeal of life, and as a man who has lived his ideas and suffered 
all their consequences. 

Theseus begins, appropriately enough, with his education, his rela- 
tions with his elders. Gide makes a slight change here in order to keep 
father and son in contact and the education of Theseus exemplary. In 
the myth Aegeus, after getting with child a daughter of Pittheus, hides 
his weapons under a great stone, tells her that if the child is a son 
and he grows strong enough to reach them, he is to bring them to 
him in Attica, and then leaves for good. In Gide Aegeus himself is 
in charge of the boy’s education, of which the stone-lifting is a symbol. 
It is he who tells him of the hidden weapons (hidden, he says, by 
Poseidon), and who sets him to recover them by lifting the stones 
about the palace. But when Theseus, after overturning all the stones 
in the neighborhood, is about to attack the flagstones of the palace 
in his zeal, his father stops him. The story of the weapons, he 
explains, was only a fiction designed to develop his strength. Handing 
them to his son, he continues, “Before giving them to you I was 
waiting to see you deserve them. I can sense in you now the ambi- 
tion to use them and that longing for fame which will allow you 
only to take up arms in defense of noble causes and for the weal of 
all mankind.” Now this speech might be intended to be taken liter- 
ally and the fact that the reader does not himself see that readiness 
for the “good fight” mentioned by the father might be regarded only as 
a vagueness in the story characteristic of myth. Not so: education 
and family have here received a characteristic and savage thrust. It 
is by lies that the father has stimulated his son’s development. This 
development, however, following its own laws, gets out of hand, 
until at last the father’s very palace, the world which warms and 
shelters him and in which he reigns a king, stands suddenly in 
danger. At this, hastily, his smile surely rather forced, the father 
calls a halt and says it was all a joke. He gives his son the weapons 
(the freedom and strength he has in fact already won for himself) 
and with an unction and a flattery typical of the frightened elder, 
tries to bamboozle the powerful youth into turning his strength in 
another, a socially acceptable, direction. The thrust, as I say, is 
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characteristic. It is Gide who declared, “Families, I hate you!” and 
whose development was forever overturning the flagstones, and not 
only the flagstones, of the palace of intellectual and moral conven- 
tions in which his elders uneasily slept. 

That this episode is indeed seen as conflict is borne out by the 
fact that immediately after it, Gide anticipates his narrative by some 
years, and as if in passing, mentions how Aegeus died. Theseus, as 
Gide’s predecessors have also informed us, was to have announced 
his safe return from the encounter with the Minotaur by replacing 
his vessel’s black sail with a white one. He neglected to do this, 
disturbed by thoughts of Ariadne according to Diodorus, and accord- 
ing to Plutarch distracted by joy. As a result Aegeus, seeing the 
black sail, was maddened by grief and flung himself from a cliff 
into the ocean. According to Theseus-Gide, he simply forgot. “One 
can’t think of everything. But to tell the truth, and if I cross-question 
myself, a thing I never much care to do, I can’t swear that it was 
really forgetfulness. Aegeus was in my way.” One begins to see 
with what delighted recognition Gide must have read the original 
fable. 

Our hero’s next struggle is with the monsters and criminals who 
make the highways of life a place of terror to our elders and against 
whom they feel it their duty to warn us. He has, of course, refused 
their advice to take the safe route to Attica, fired by the example of 
Hercules, as talented youth is forever stimulated by his great predeces- 
sors to feats of intellectual and moral daring and self-assertion, self- 
discovery. Is this Theseus talking or Gide? “No one can deny it. 
I think I have performed some notable services; ve purged the earth 
once and for all of a host of tyrants, bandits, monsters. I’ve cleared 
up certain dangerous byways on which even the bravest could not 
venture without a shiver.” What are these tyrants, if not the ideas 
and conventions, outworn but still reigning, which prevent our free 
movement along the road of self-development? And much more is 
signified than the sexual convention which figures in Gide’s most 
spectacular tyrannicide. His hero’s adversaries are not all secular. 
“Whatever was inexplicable was put on to the gods. Terror and 
religion were so nearly one that heroism often seemed an impiety. 
The first and principal victory which man had to win was over the 
gods.” 

We learn from Plutarch and Diodorus that Theseus delighted to 
seize his opponent’s own weapon and turn it against him. So he 
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handled Corynetes, the club-bearer, Sinnis, the bender of pines, Pro- 
crustes, for whose bed all seekers of polemical metaphors must for- 
ever be grateful. When Gide repeats this information, adding that 
only by such tactics can we be sure of final victory, the mythic fact 
suddenly fills with meaning. Whether in matters of sexual ethics 
or philosophical debate, one can properly meet a challenge only by 
accepting the problem as presented, the realm of discourse in which 
it is stated and exists. To shrink from one’s adversaries’ weapons, 
terms, problems, is to leave the challenge not truly faced and the 
enemy never truly bested. 

We come next to the most elaborately treated episode in the brief 
tale, that of the adventure in Crete. Here are embodied and drama- 
tized the most basic and subtle opponents of man’s development. 
Like the scene of its climax, it is a labyrinth of meanings in which it 
seems possible, if one relaxes, for the mind to wander endlessly. As 
Plutarch and Diodorus have told us, Theseus refuses the protection 
of his status, and volunteers as one of the seven young men, who, 
with seven maidens, must periodically be offered to the Minotaur. 
Gide’s Theseus explains his volunteering in a statement which is 
also to be found in some form in Gide’s journal. “I care nothing for 
privilege and claim that merit alone distinguishes me from the rest.” 
For Gide too renounced the safety his wealth and position might 
have afforded him and threw .in his lot with the outcasts, the victims 
and the explorers of culture. Many versions of this adventure are 
given by his predecessors. In some Theseus overcomes not a bull- 
man, monstrous issue of Pasiphaé, the queen of Crete, and a bull, 
but a surly athlete named Taurus in the athletic games held by King 
Minos. In Gide the animal-man remains, but he takes the fact of 
such games and places Theseus before them as a spectator. There the 
Grecian observes the effeminate sensual culture of Crete; there he is 
seen and loved by Ariadne and sees and is struck by the child 
Phaedra, her sister. Every detail now begins to contribute to a 
meaning which emerges fully later on. The meaning is this: Crete 
is the realm of self-indulgence, chiefly but not only sensual, with all 
its nourishment for growth and all its traps and curbs for it. As 
such, it is also the realm of art, whence costly and beautiful objects 
had long flowed into Attica, exciting our hero’s youthful curiosity. 

After the games, Theseus, as a young prince, has dinner at the 
palace. Here, in a private dialogue with Pasiphaé, he is introduced 
to the endless rationalizations which rise to sanction fleshly or any 
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kind of self-indulgence, and which, sympathetically heard by one who 
should judge and restrain—in her case, Minos—corrode his cer- 
tainty and render him impotent to perform his duty. Pasiphaé, 
whose history, appearance and manner proclaim her the arch-slut, 
declares herself, fondling Theseus’ pectorals, to be a lover of heay- 
enly things alone. “The difficulty, you see, is one never can tell 
exactly where the god begins and where he ends.” If admonished 
by Minos on the subject of her peculiar tastes, she asks, “What 
about your mother?” — Minos himself being the son of Europa. 
Moreover, Minos believes with a “praiseworthy” tolerance which Gide 
thus audaciously questions that one can’t be a good judge until one 
has experienced everything, either oneself or through one’s family. 
And so his family is only furthering his career by its various errors 
of conduct. That Gide is not a puritan we know. Here we see 
that when the enemy invites to license, he can become one. In con- 
clusion, she pleads with the young man not to harm the Minotaur, 
but to become friendly with him, “and so end a misunderstanding 
which has done great harm to our two countries.” If the Minotaur, 
as will soon become clear, is the heart of the symbol which is Crete 
—that is, the seductive flesh —then this friendship she desires may 
well have a meaning deeper than a mother’s solicitude. (Gide often 
gives his adversaries good arguments.) It is the fruitful union of 
flesh — Crete — with spirit— Greece (or use any terms that are more 
congenial and up-to-date), where exclusive devotion to either cripples 
both. 

Throughout this dialogue, Ariadne has been waiting impatiently 
for our hero on the terrace. When he appears, she fastens herself 
upon him with a promptness and a volubility that fill him with mis- 
givings. Ariadne is the eternal feminine in her most irritating aspect 
and a most delicious satire. Possessive, practical, keeping her aspiring 
man’s two feet on the ground by her mere clamorous existence, it is 
she who will save him in his struggle with the Minotaur. But her 
narrowness! And the enormous price she exacts! A man like Theseus 
can only begin at once, while he uses her, to figure out ways of 
welching in his suffocating bargain. Listen to her: she has warned 
him against trying to fly out of the maze like Icarus: “That I don’t 
dare to recommend to you; it’s too risky. You'd better get it into 
your head at once that your only hope is to stick close to me. We 
shall be together, you and I, from now on in life and death.” Etc. 
Etc. Later Theseus tells us she was always saying, “You promised.” 
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Granted that one must be practical and careful as it is Ariadne’s 
eternal role to inform us, there is such a thing as being too much so 
and failing to reach one’s proper limit. Sure enough, Thesus, allow- 
ing her her usefulness by putting one end of the famous thread in 
her hand, takes himself the spool, lest, if she had it, she refuse to 
unwind it as far as he wishes to go. 

But the fact is, this type of woman is not really capable of being 
responsible for the hero’s salvation, except as an instrument. Indeed, 
she yields so readily that Theseus can hardly believe himself “to 
have done the work of a pioneer.” It is not in this particular hero 
and his salvation she is interested, in other words, but in a man, the 
fulfilment of her own destiny. Not she, but Dedalus instructs him 
in the dangers he faces and how to overcome them. 

Gide ignores what his predecessors mention of Minos’ anger with 
Dedalus for helping Pasiphaé consummate her perverse passion, as 
well as the flight of father and son caused by this. Dedalus is here 
as symbol of the pedagogue and scientist, and his son, whom we 
briefly meet, is a victim of the labyrinth, whose attempt to escape it 
by flying was a failure. The jealousy-murder of his rival Talos, as 
Dedalus here tells the story, becomes only a “difference” due to a 
significant philosophic conflict. Talos’ images of the gods kept them 
in rigid hieratic posture; Dedalus — and this is borne out by Diodorus 
— preferred to bring them closer to men by showing them with their 
limbs in motion and their eyes open. At the same time, by science 
he wished to bring men closer to the gods. 

What follows is Gide’s extraordinarily rich illumination of the 
two chief symbols of his tale: the labyrinth where the hero undergoes 
his most profound ordeal, and the thread which is his salvation. 
The labyrinth is a place difficult to escape from because — happy 
notion! —it affects the will to escape. Moreover, it is filled with 
vapors which “not only act on the will and put it to sleep; they 
induce a delicious intoxication, rich in flattering delusions, and _pro- 
voke the mind, filled as this is with voluptuous mirages, to a certain 
pointless activity; pointless, I say, because it has merely an imag- 
inary outcome in visions and speculations without order, logic or 
substance. The effect of these gases is not the same for all of those — 
who breathe them; each is led on by the complexities implicit in his 
own mind to lose himself, if I may so put it, in a labyrinth of his 
own devising.” Which of us, shrinking from the terrible labor of 
realizing some cherished purpose, has not also wandered in this 
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labyrinth, where “without order, logic or substance,” we could dream 
its accomplishment? And as we wander thus, our very strength 
becomes our weakness. For each of us, to use another metaphor 
which Gide is fond of, the devil assumes a different disguise, the 
one most congenial and seductive. . Indeed, the very thirst for progress, 
for self-development and fulfilment, which is the condition of all that 
is best in life and culture, may, unanchored, send us soaring away 
from the earth on which all real progress is made. 

How, then, can we guarantee to our aspiring thought order, logic 
and substance? To return to our drama, how is the hero to escape 
a labyrinth so ingenious? Hear Dedalus: “Your will alone may 
not suffice .. . and so I have thought of .this plan; to link you and 
Ariadne by a thread, the tangible symbol of duty . . . Be always 
determined not to break it, no matter what may be the charms of 
the labyrinth, the seduction of the unknown, or the headlong urging 
of your own courage. Go back to her, or all the rest, and the best 
with it, will be lost. The thread will be your link to the past. Go 
back to it. Go back to yourself. For nothing can begin from 
nothing, and it is from your past, and from what you are at this 
moment, that what you are going to be must spring.” 

Thus we see that the reality with which we must keep contact 
for all actual progress has two faces: one is tradition and the other is 
duty. These alone, however they may seem at times to slow us 
down, can save us from dissolution in self-indulgence. For the past 
is our earth, and like any plant, to grow upward we must have roots 
in the earth beneath us, the deeper and stronger indeed, the higher 
we would reach. And those roots are duty, by which the past at 
once restrains and nourishes, teaching us what we are and what the 
world is, with and from which we are to build. And thus we are 
shown too (as Gide has long since warned us) how dangerous it 
would be to understand our author too quickly. As the pursuer of 
every sensual fulfilment became before our eyes the acid judge of 
sensuality unbridled, sensuality corrupting, using for its own purposes 
the resources of the spirit, so the arch-rebel, the adventurer, drawn 
always toward and over human boundaries, emerges here as the justi- 
fier of precisely those forces against which rebellion would seem nec- 
essarily and ever to struggle. 

Moreover, is not Gide’s tale itself a living demonstration of this 
insight from which it flows? That the completion of such a work 
—and all its fellows—was an enchaining and laborious duty by 
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means of which a fertile mind was prevented from dissipating its 
seed need not be insisted upon. It is also a lesson in the meaning 
and uses of tradition for the human spirit, devoted as it may and 
should be to the unknown that is the future. By thrusting hard 
against an ancient myth, Gide has been able to leap to his own new 
meanings. For what is myth? And here we must drop our meta- 
phor of the past as the earth beneath us, for in fact it is more than 
this, it is also the air we breathe and the heaven of our aspiration. It 
seems beneath or behind us as we struggle away from it toward the 
truth that lies beyond, but when at last the truth is reached and we 
hear its voice, what it utters is always an echo. And perhaps what it 
chiefly echoes will be myth. Dedalus has called his son into the 
room, and Icarus, lost in the anguished theological speculation which 
was the inner labyrinth of Azs devising, gives Theseus an example 
of the danger he runs and then withdraws. Theseus is surprised to 
learn that Icarus is dead. “There is another truer plane on which 
time does not exist,” Dedalus explains. “On this plane the repre- 
sentative gestures of our race are inscribed, each according to its par- 
ticular significance. What happens in the case of a hero is this: his 
mark endures. Poetry and the arts reanimate it and it becomes an 
enduring symbol.” 

One word more about the invaluable Dedalus. Gide sees around 
him too, sees, as with other things, the defects of his virtues. Like 
so many teachers with their theories, and scientists with their instru- 
ments, he has a respect for his tool that Gide regards as excessive. 
“Man’s personal strength can effect nothing,” he says. “Better a 
good tool than a strong forearm.” But men like Theseus — or 
Gide — have a kind of pride which such a remark is likely to irritate. 
Precisely because of it, Theseus determines to enter the maze without 
weapons and to fight the monster with his bare hands. For Gide, it 
is man that counts, and all theories, like other tools which restrict 
us to their way of conceiving and solving problems, are expendable 
on behalf of the new possibilities of which man is the inexhaustible 
reservoir. 

Theseus follows the above instructions, finds and conquers the 
Minotaur and then, hated for it at the time by his intoxicated fellow 
Grecians, forcibly rescues them from their delicious captivity. The 
struggle with the Minotaur is left peculiarly vague. The monster 
himself is — surprisingly — beautiful. Far from leaping to devour 
them, he is found lying languorously amid flowers, while the eye he 
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sleepily opens at the approach of Theseus is completely witless. Like 
that of the labyrinth in which he dwells, his power lies in attraction 
rather than force. How Theseus conquered him he cannot or will 
not recall. He mentions only that there was something voluptuous 
about the victory, and to leave the garden in which it occurred hardly 
bearable. But we may ask, how has Gide in his own life conquered 
such enslaving seduction? Why, by yielding to it. The symbol is 
surely apt: we know how hunger of the flesh can enslave the minds 
of those who keep it forever unsatisfied. To yield is at least one 
way to set oneself free. It has certainly been Gide’s—and not as 
easy a way as it sounds to one brought up like Gide to Protestant 
self-restraint. He has remarked in his journal how he had to drive 
himself toward pleasure, long after he had realized its essential inno- 
cence and fruitfulness, as another might toward self-denial. 

In the events that follow Gide slightly alters the myth, in which 
Phaedra is given to Theseus in marriage much later by her brother 
Deucalion. Here Theseus takes her with him, stealing her away by 
trickery, on the voyage back which results in Ariadne’s abandonment 
on the island of Naxos. The question may arise why our hero 
prefers the unripe child to the mature woman. Perhaps, though 
Theseus in fact disavows the fondness for boys which is precisely a 
Cretan custom, his choice of one who is not yet a woman keeps his 
image a faithful one of his author. Perhaps too we are here being 
told, as Gide has told us elsewhere, that the pleasures of sex are 
purest when unadulterated with other considerations. An Ariadne 
would force recognition and acceptance of more than her body, 
whereas his delight in the childish Phaedra could be undistracted, 
and leave his mind equally undistracted in the pursuit of its own 
ends. This is a peculiarity of Gide’s thought that may be less general 
than private in its validity. Whether it is so is a problem that would 
carry us far afield. The episode does, however, yield a meaning 
clearly general, and a meaning that seems at first glance wholly 
repulsive. Theseus found it rather disagreeable to have thus to 
deceive his host Minos, who, after the adventure in the labyrinth, 
had given him his entire confidence. Gide spares no inflection to 
make this episode appear unworthy of his hero. And how is it 
justified? Flatly, thus: “But it was not, and indeed it is never a 
part of my character to allow myself to be stopped by scruples. The 
voices of gratitude and decency were shouted down by the voice of 
desire. The end justifies the means. What must be must be.” Then 
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even decency can become our adversary in the struggle — even cunning 
and duplicity our necessary allies, as well as, on pleasanter occasions, 
the courage in which we can take pride? Alas, yes. When desire 
is strong and sure, it may be fatal to withhold fulfilment until one 
can elaborate a structure of justifications or find sanctioned means. 
(Desire, remember, not some cold-blooded theory of social welfare.) 
For after all, the inner life is of a complexity that may make it impos- 
sible anyway to know all that is involved in the relation of a cause 
and an effect, all the steps of a human process. Without knowing 
why, we may know that health and safety demand behavior it would 
be impossible to explain and justify on the rational conscious level. 
All this is dangerous — granted. At this level we play with dynamite. 
But it can’t be helped. We must simply try to be careful. And we 
must remember on behalf of Gide that in admitting the occasional 
validity of a principle, he by no means gives it his total and permanent 
allegiance. 

We come next to Theseus as a statesman. In Plutarch he is shown 
to have unified the many small quarreling city-states of Attica into 
one: Athens, containing three classes, nobility, husbandmen, and arti- 
sans, all equal in the dubious sense that each excelled the others in 
some one respect. Athens becomes a democracy in that the nobility 
govern it as equals instead of a single tyrant. Finally, its stock of 
human wealth is wisely increased by an invitation to foreigners to 
settle there and enjoy the rights of Athenians. Gide’s Theseus simply 
destroys all privilege entirely and brings about complete equality 
among the citizens of Athens. When his friend Pirithous warns him 
that inequality is inevitable and will reestablish itself, he says he 
knows it well. But the new state will be an aristocracy not of 
wealth but of intellect. Gide’s hero too invites foreigners to Athens 
“to increase her power and importance.” All were to have the same 
rights as Athenians to begin with. “Any necessary discrimination 
could await the proofs of experience.” What we get here is not 
simply a model state, it is a description of the proper conditions for 
the flowering of culture, for growth toward intellectual “power and 
importance” on the part of individuals. There must be an initial 
equality, not only among men, but among ideas and ethical codes. 
There must be receptivity toward foreign influences. “Any necessary 
discrimination could await the proofs of experience.” In fact, Gide’s 
Theseus does finally admit differences, a hierarchy, because it helps 
the state to function better. That is to say, for proper functioning 
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both social and intellectual processes will demand such organization 
(consider the means by which we attain to inner unity), though it 
may conflict with some ideal of the perfectly just and rational. But 
by his efforts to make human values the principle of organizations, 
Theseus — as Plutarch too informs us — won for Athenians the name 
of “people,” that is, raised them to full humanity. 

There follows a brief mention of the ill-fated love of Phaedra for 
his son Hippolytus, and their deaths — here Gide takes his cue from 
Racine —and then the story closes with an episode for which the 
Oedipus at Colonnus seems to be Gide’s precedent. Theseus is “sur- 
prised,” however, that so little has been said of it. It is a meeting 
with Oedipus, a “moment at the crossroads when our two careers 
confronted each other.” In this magnificent section Gide poses against 
his hero, triumphant, a hero of the opposite kind, the defeated, against 
his idea of man’s proper destiny its classic adversary, and thus finds 
an opportunity of summing up in conclusion the meaning of his 
fable. Faced with the blind wanderer, Theseus expresses a faint 
sense of his possible inferiority. “No doubt I had triumphed every- 
where, but on a level which, in comparison with Oedipus, seemed to 
me merely human — inferior, I might say.” It puzzles him, more- 
over, that Oedipus was not only defeated by life, but seems actually 
to have contributed to his defeat by putting out his eyes. Why? he 
asks. The answer is that, as Theseus is a kind of humanist, devoted 
to tangible triumph as a man and on earth, Oedipus is one whose 
life has taught him that the spiritual and the earthly are in conflict 
and that the former demands for its fulfilment the renunciation of 
the latter. He blinded himself to shut out “the falsehood in which 
I no longer believed . . . and this so as to break through to reality 
... And at the moment when the blue of the sky went black before 
me, my inward firmament became bright with stars.” 

Theseus is ready to agree that the non-temporal world is important, 
but why, he demands, place it in opposition with the one “in which 
we live and act”? Because, Oedipus replies, what was dramatized 
in his own life, and now in the unhappy lives of his sons, is the 
truth that man is stained from birth, that he can break away from 
evil, the inevitable fruit of his original sin, only with divine aid — 
grace. And the chief road to this is through suffering and renunci- 
ation. It is by such means that Oedipus himself has attained grace in 
spite of his overwhelming sins. This is for Gide the great other idea, 
which he understands and for which he even feels a haunting sym- 
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pathy, but which his whole life and work have opposed. For man is 
his absolute, in all his fecundity and variety —not one part of him 
or another — and none of the great ideas by which he has in the past 
enabled himself to advance, is large enough or strong enough to 
contain him forever. “I remain a child of this world,” says Theseus, 
“and I believe that man, be he what he may, and with whatever 
blemishes you believe him to be stained, is in duty bound to play 
out his hand to the end.” It is this faith that makes Gide a truer 
heir of Goethe, that supreme apostle of man’s divinity, than his con- 
temporary, and indeed his peer, who consciously wears the Goethe 
mantle: Thomas Mann. Both Goethe and Gide have found life 
good —on the whole —and considered it man’s chief duty to make 
the most of himself, never to linger, but always to “pass on” along 
the road of his own endless realization. We have seen that for Gide 
this is far from being the road of self-indulgence. What it amounts 
to, rather, is a call never to come to rest in any fixed structure of 
ideas, attitudes, beliefs, to remain forever open to the new experience 
or insight which may break up an old pattern, to keep to oneself the 
responsibility to judge and evaluate. In a time when many are react- 
ing to the world’s undoubted horrors with an abdication of this 
responsibility, a responsibility which is a condition of growth and 
which is man’s ennobling opportunity as well as his cross, this is a 
faith it is good to have so greatly reaffirmed. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that nothing that has here 
been said can convey the wondrous delicacy with which these ideas 
have been dramatized in their truest human context. Gide’s style 
would seem to be the perfection of its type: a clean spare line drawn 
about his ripened meanings. There has surely never been economy 
like this. To try to paraphrase a passage of his for the sake of brevity 
is madness. One can only use more words, never less. Indeed, the 
author of Theseus is not merely a philosopher, a seer, he is a great 
artist, which is to say his wisdom emerges always as charm, wit, 
grace — entertainment in the highest sense — in a single word: beauty. 
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ROBERT THACKABERRY: 
Witness Rimbaud’s Illuminations 


Dry Voice of office was distraught. 

“One must identify the corpse, 

show cause of death ...” Your vision shot 
red into bloody world. The force 

of magnifying sun enlarged 

the rotting dock, piled mangy hawser 
glistening with brittle scales and gorged 
with stench. 


Now juggle causes. 
Shading your eyes, look up look down 
at wetly decomposing sand 
at writhing sky; avoid the known 
that crowds into your edge of glance 
— that parching mouth encrusted with 
its loves the little jewel flies. 
Identify the stalk and sheath: 


The adolescent boy at night 

who ran away unnoticed carried 
through involuted strangers death 

his jungle beast a cautionary 

coughing within his basket chest 

ravening in his skull and in 

his haunches coiled as haunches. 

(The stifling villages were rich 

in dung, the cities in a dank 


escaping gas.) 


The youngest flight 
discovered, after violent abuse 
and imputation of desire, 
the shaped exulting power to view 
the given through a jostled lens: 
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Mixture is all. The second flight 
retreated from the indicant 

power, all the loved external weight 
that could compel; the beast was driven 
to seek its jungle, words began 

to stink in the familiar: Even 

the special datum is a trap. 

(Now Dry Voice asks the public cause 
to fill the public form.) The breakage 
was final flight; the briny rust 

of pocketknife attempted cleavage 
helping his need to flee the itch 

and purple bloat which was his leg 


himself: Disseveration is. 


You answered, “Never knew the dead.” 
The furry glaucous hands, the splayed 
feet of the exile, Dry Voice spoke, 

“Put down ... well, write down ‘Suicide 
by inadvertence’; one must take 

a listed category. ‘Items 

found on the dead?’ The corpse has four- 
francs-fifty? One must do the right 

and use stamped paper for the form.” 


Notes for an Old Irish Penitential of Finian 


In those days Brother Shamus did not take 
Pleasure in talking for the talking’s sake 
With women; for he suffered no desire. 

Nor did the violence, like hidden fire, 

Of his imagination cause him to 

Pollute himself; for his regard was true. 
(Though both of these were minimal as sin.) 
The brothers thought that Shamus bore within 
Himself all virtues fallen flesh can bear: 
One rainy Friday he became aware — 

All virtues, saving hope; his vice, despair. 
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Now abbot provost deans could seek the cure 
Under the handbook rubrics, seek the sure 
The healing punishment — (But one should state 
These eyes and edged beaks long antedate 
The school of what-with-which-to-whom where all 
Sins are alike, and cures mechanical.) — 
Turning the beaks to search the membraned book: 
Item: One who has eaten a scab from his 
body or a louse shall fast three 
forty-day periods and... 
Item: One who has vomited the Host... 
Item: A layman who... 
At last, prescription. Brother Shamus, look! 
Item: . . . who is guilty of despair shall 
rise every second hour of the night 
and solemnly recite a psalm, lying 
cruciform on the floor before the 
altar; it is also said... 


But this despair was more profound than fosses. 
So after weeks of psalmody in crosses — 
Item: . . . who persists shall be confined 
by himself to take only a little 
bread and a measure of water a day 
until... 
In growing weakness Brother Shamus knew 
Delirium or possibly a true 
Ghostly encounter: girls lascivious 
In act, and undulant, and pale. 
He thus 
Was rescued; lost the vice, despair, to find 
That virtue, hope, of so assured a kind 
His hope of heaven is fixed, salvation set. 
In proof of which is Shamus his regret. 
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NEIL WEISS: 
O What a Catch is Man 


O what a catch is man, fouling 
There the weather, blessing can, 
Excretion’s dream of ought, then 


Out he trips to the land, holing 
The testy root to snap his bone; 
Grim and play they lap him home. 


As air is snatched and bawling, 
Flung from the best by the fist, 
Run down to the root till blest, 


So is he caught lolling; thatched 
He stands and so dear roguish runs, 
That soon he was what he pretends. 


Beam there, my moan, sweet wretch, 
Finger a dingle of light now falls 
From draw down beam’s hot wells: 


An inside shiver clicks the catch — 
Is man only words and water worms 
Gone gluey, the smash of silver sperm, 


The piracy of stars and a spreading 
Stain? Forgive ... Whirling he prays 
For rain, fingers plucking the stays, 


Whirling amaze, amaze; burn bedding, 
Stand snapping in blaze; burn, burn 
To the state of endless sun. Learn 


The light of the world, so, wedding 
World of sun caught and only one, 
You burn always forever only sun. 
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Thoughts for Walking 


And so, I’ve managed to convince 
no one, not one now — Hélas!_ Why 
do birds fly? No one. Even where 


the street shines after rain, its 
brown-black by day and its zoom- 
shine by night, why is that? And 


a man plays at catch-as-can with 
a woman — Whoa —as they say to men 


and horses. Blink, blink, blink: 


Someone is slapping pennies with- 
out paper to the old organ finder 
who flips up the street a monkey. 


See, see, see the firmament purple 
with people, buttered, where dead 
walk among, always like this you the 


silent gong shivers to bring us 
all to stone, Gongorism upside 
down where the clown’s — one time 


neat —colors run, and hood and face 
interdict. Why the man’s all smile! 
Break him from street or lamppost, 


love, no one. Honestly at this: 
Do you know one? Faithless. Fardel. 
Fallow. Where gauzes flash, skin 


sweet, at love, meat, anywhere? All 
fine fellows, me to music, kiss for 
kiss. I think in the open air they 


will always drop melodies as charged 
this shrunken fruit, acorn of wish, 
infra-rot machine spinning a dish. 
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JOHN ROGERS SHUMAN: 
My Buddy 


This screaming, hot sailor 
to heaven 

down on his cheek 

spick and span 

the rush of antiquity 


A plumb-dumb love 
to earth 

rough martyrdom 
spruce and spry 

the wave of iniquity 


Greed, like green ivy hides 
to ruin 

a clean whistle 

sunny and short 

the excusing simplicity 


Song 


An anonymous hill 

der heide 

white primroses and all 
the girls 


On an anthem on high 
citronen 
sunny-pastured and all 
these bulls 


In an on-coming wind 
roslein rot 

daisy athletes and all 
their loves 
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An only interest 
kennst du das 
lazy-blowing and all 
them cows 


On an unintentioned 
ding an sich 

to meadow-wed and all 
those boys. 


ROBERT CREELEY: 
The Late Comer 


(parvenu) delinquent, who will now 
guess that this, that this is you, 

as if a delinquent, a late sorrow 

had arranged this, being better 

this way, being better late than 


never, 


for (believe me) there are still 
flowers there, though wilted, there 
are still flowers, as if there are 
their flowers and wilted, their 
sorrow, delinquent, as if in cool 


weather. 


It was never this or that they 

wanted, so given their sorrow, or 

was what they wanted yours and 
would you have given them over 

the flowers, the coolness, delinquent .. . 


(better) 
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JAMES T. FARRELL: 
Slouch 


Taking a walk in Jackson Park one night, I ran into Slouch. 

He was a thin-shouldered little fellow who used to hang around 
Sixty-Third and Stony Island when I was in high school. He always 
walked with what I used to call a don’t-care gait: he had a narrow 
face, thin lips, a thin almost toothpick neck, and narrow suspicious 
eyes. Most of the time, he seemed to be sneering, but suddenly you 
would be uncertain whether it was a sneer, or a look of sadness and 
self-pity. And often I’'d have the impression that he was staring at 
nothing with vacant gray eyes. In the old days I guessed that he felt 
down at the world because of his size. When he wasn’t dancing, he 
sometimes didn’t seem to be living at all in the present, and occasion- 
ally I used to think of him as a kind of half-somnabulist. He would 
go around sleepily, but togged out in the nobbiest clothes. No lad 
around the corner of Sixty-Third and Stony Island had wider bell- 
bottom trousers than he; no one wore louder ties; none of the boys 
could have used more vaseline or brilliantine on his hair than he. 

I used to watch him dance. I would be both amused and envious. 
I never felt that I was really an insider there at Louisa Nolan’s Dancing 
School, and I often had difficulties in getting dances. The popular 
girls would rarely give dances to anyone but the regulars. Slouch was 
a regular. Despite his size he nearly always got every dance. The 
girls who put out seemed — according to what Marty and some of the 
other boys would say to me—often to put out to Slouch. He was 
known as the little fellow with big and potent tools. It was amusing 
to watch him on the dance floor. No one at Nolan’s could have ex- 
pressed greater vanity than Slouch when he danced. He always held 
his head rigidly at an angle, and his face always beamed with grati- 
fication. Dancing, often with a girl as tall as himself or taller, he 
never as much as gave a sign of recognition to anyone who might 
catch his eyes on the floor or from the side lines. He was one of the © 
best dancers around Nolan’s, and nearly all of those who hung out 
there were good dancers. He used to be soused very regularly and, 
like nearly everyone else, he would brag of how drunk he’d been and 
how he had drunk so much moon that he had vomited or become un- 
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conscious. When drunk, he would seem sadder even than when he 
was sober. 

I met him by the Jackson Park Beach. It was a pleasant night, 
and he was in shirt sleeves, standing across from the entrance to the 
beach lockers. A cigarette hung from the corner of his lips, and he 
looked no different than when I used to see him back around 1923 
and 1924. As usual, he seemed to be looking at nothing. First he 
saw me. Then there was a slow dawning of interest and recognition 
on his face. Then he slowly took the cigarette out of his lips, inhaled 
with a jerk of the head, and smiled. 

“Well, hello. How are you?” he said. 

Usually, when he spoke, there would be an embittered and self- 
pitying tone to his voice, and his greeting to me indicated that he 
still talked the same old way. 

“Oh pretty good. How are you, Slouch, and what’s new with 
you?” I answered merely in order to make talk. 

He told me that he was out of work and that he and another 
fellow were running a bus between the beach and Sixty-Third and 
Stony, but that there wasn’t too much business, and he wasn’t making 
much dough. And then, looking off at nothing, he remarked: 

“Noel Merton’s in town. I mean he was. I was out with him.” 

This was something to talk about with him, and so I asked: 
“Does he still gas the way he used to?” 

“No, he’s grown up. Since he lived so long in the South, he 
talks like a nigger.” 

I waited for him to go on. 

“And say, can he eat! Holy Jesus, I was gonna pay the check, 
just for old times’ sake. But when I saw him wolfing, no sir. Not 
for me. I was ready to grab the check, but when I watched him 
stowing it away, I decided I’m not breaking my arm paying for his 
check, old times or no old times. Boy, can he eat!” 

He said this in a tone that suggested contempt for Noel Merton, 
with whom he’d been friendly in the old days. 

“His mother died,” Slouch said, again looking off, but in another 
direction. “It was pretty tough. But then, it didn’t hurt his appetite 
none. Did he eat! I was afraid he’d start chewin’ the tablecloth. He 
left nothin’ on his plate, and I mean nothin’. I saw him eat, and I 
said to myself, I did, I told myself —‘No sir, I don’t pay no check 
with a guy like that that eats like he’s eatin’. ” 

“What’s new around the corner?” I asked him. 
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He didn’t answer immediately. He took his time lighting a cig- 
arette, but didn’t offer me one. He let the cigarette droop from his 
lips, and then he said: 

“Oh, nothin’.” 

He looked up at the sky. Then he said: 

“Marty still ain’t married. I guess he'll be like my brother. He'll 
have to marry her out of pity. He’s been goin’ around with the dame 
so long she lost all of her boy friends, and so she’s alone, and he'll 
have to marry her out of pity.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“I almost got married. Almost,” he said. 

“Well, congratulations on your escape,” I said flippantly. 

“Yes, almost,” he said, with bitterness. 

“How did it happen?” I asked, guessing that he wanted me to 
ask him such a question. 

“It’s a pretty long story,” he said, flicking off some ashes. He 
looked off. “I used to go around with my friend Val. Val Lexington. 
Did you know him?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“T thought he was my buddy. I used to see him all the time. 
We'd go around, you know, Val and his wife, and me, and drink 
beer and have parties, and it was all on him —that is, on his wife. 
I was with him the night he met her. Christ, he was a lucky sonofa- 
bitch, and I saw her first, too.” 

“What’s she like?” 

“Well, yes, she’s plenty hot. He and I went to White City one 
night to dance. We were on the loose, and we thought we'll dance, 
and maybe we'll see some Polacks and pick ’em up and get laid, 
and there she is. This blonde, her name is Irene, well, I see her 
first. She’s hot, and was she dressed to kill! She looks too classy to 
be in this place, but there she is, and she’s something to sneeze over. 
A blonde. Built! I mean, built! I seen her, and I see she’s got 
everything.” He paused. Then, he went on, his voice becoming 
intensely bitter. “How little I know.” 

“Why?” 

“Everything! Everything! She’s rich. She’s got dough. Now — 
here I was, imagining all of my life how I’m going to go out stepping 
some night, and I’m going’to meet a dame with dough and she’s 
gonna fall over her ears for me and go boom. And that’s going to 
settle all my problems. I knew I was going to meet a dame like that. 
A dame with everything, looks, build, a willing disposition, and the 
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dough. And I did. But what good did it do me?” 

“Your buddy took her away from you? Is that the story?” 

“T didn’t think so—then. I just thought —the fortunes of battle. 
But now, I know he did. Because when I saw her, she gave me the 
eye. I was walkin’ just about a foot ahead of Val, and she gives 
us the eye, and I know now, she was givin’ it to me. But he makes 
a bee-line for her. So I figure, the next dance is mine. I watch them 
dance, and there he is givin’ her a line, and she’s clingin’ to him, 
and so I figure, Val, now, he’s got something. So I get myself some- 
thing. A Polack, but she’s as hot as this blonde, Mary, that’s her 
name, but she isn’t rich. So there you are. Just my luck. Irene has 
dough. I mean dough. And she falls for Val. Hell, he has nothing 
I ain’t got, and if it was because of luck, ’da had her. Come to 
think of it, I knew what kind of a guy he was, then. But you know 
me. I never play a buddy a dirty trick. And that’s what I get for it. 
That’s why I’m here now, runnin’ a goddamn half-broken-down bus 
for pennies.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“T called him up to go to White City with me that night, too. 
Now if I had gone alone, I’d be livin’ sweet and nice in New York 
City like that bastard is this minute, not liftin’ his finger. Val Lex- 
ington.” He paused, and then added bitterly: “My buddy.” 

“Well, that’s tough, isn’t it, Slouch?” 

“My buddy,” Slouch repeated. 

I waited for him to go on. 

“Anyway, Irene fell for him, and so, they got married. And so, 
when I was down on my uppers, Val asks me to stay with them. 
You should have seen his layout—an apartment hotel looking out 
on the lake, and Christ, he’s livin’ like a king. I could have had that, 
all that for myself. And this wife of his, does she love him! Christ, he 
was pooped all of the time. She worked him for what she gave 
him, but then, I guess it was worth it. Only she wouldn’t have 
pooped me like she did Val. I never met the girl who could poop me. 
Christ, I could have given her something with my tools, something 
Val couldn’t have. She pooped him, but she couldn’t have pooped 
me. But then, you never can tell what’s goin’ to get inside of a 
dame’s head.” 

“Yes,” I remarked. 

“Well, we had parties, and drinks. Boy, we had drinks. And so, 
there was a party at their house, and she has a girl friend there, a 
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girl from Ohio, some place, and so, I meet this girl friend at a party, 
and when we go out, I am asked by Val’s wife to take out the girl 
friend, and it’s no dough out of my pocket, because Val’s wife, Irene, 
she gives him spendin’ money, and so we, the girl friend and I, we 
start goin’ together.” 

“Was she rich?” 

“Wait till you hear it! We, the girl friend and I, we started 
goin’ together. I was workin’ at the steel mills then, and Val, he 
was livin’ just like what he was—a gigolo. But I was makin’ good 
jack at the time, and spendin’ it on the girl friend, and I thought I 
was makin’ enough so I popped the question on the girl friend one 
night. Well, we become engaged.” He spat, lit another cigarette, 
let it hang from the corner of his mouth, and went on, “Everything 
went along jake for a while. I liked her, and she seems to like me. 
And so, one night I have a date with her. It’s Saturday night. I 
was workin’ the three to eleven shift, and I was supposed to get her 
after work. I goes to pick her up, and they tells me she’s at a party. 
I was sort of puzzled, sucker that I was that I didn’t kick her in the 
teeth then and there, but that’s the way it is. I’m always too damn 
soft-hearted, and don’t like to believe people are as lousy as they are. 
That’s me, but so, there you are. So, I see her, and she tells me she 
hadda go with some friends. So, I believed her, and I thought 
nothin’ of it. And so it happens again, except this time I’m to call 
for her at the party, and I do, and there she is with some friends, 
all of them poops and not my kind at all. Poops. One of ’em was 
some loogin who has a wife and the wife’s gone away somewhere. 
Well, they was drinkin’ beer. Well, I didn’t think nothin’ of it, and 
we went out that time to the Palm Tree. Well, the same thing hap- 
pens the next week when I was workin’ on the eleven shift, and 
couldn’t take her out at night. And you know there I was thinkin’ 
she has dough because Val’s wife has, and in fact, she hasn’t a sou 
of her own. Why, she socks me for fifty bucks I had saved up for 
the wedding bells. You see, she came up here, she says to help out a 
sister, and the sister has got a baby and is gonna have another, and 
Val’s wife, she could help out but she doesn’t. And there I am 
payin’ for somebody else’s baby, or so I believe, and my dame, Bar- - 
bara, she’s supposed to be helpin’ out the married sister. And then 
her parents get sick, and she hasn’t got the railroad fare back to 
Ohio, and does Val’s wife shell out? Not on your life. I do. And 
it all comes out of my nest egg. Fifty bucks more. Goodbye,” and 
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as he said this he blew off a kiss. “Goodbye.” He blew another 
kiss. “Well, she is out of town, so she tells me, and then, she comes 
back, and I see her, and we go out to the North Side one night. She 
has to stop off at Rockwood to help a girl darn something or other. 
Well, the train passes her station, and so, I ask about it, and she 
says she'll ride to Belmont with me, and then go back. I leave her 
at Belmont, and grab a Jackson Park train and come back. And 
she does what? She takes the next Jackson Park train right back. 
And then what happens? My kid brother, he happens to stop off at 
Val’s. And in walks my girl. And after her, there’s two friends, 
and one of them was that married loogin whose wife’s gone away. 
They didn’t think nobody was gonna be at Val’s and they was going 
to have a nice bare-ass party there. Well, after that I checked out, 
and I says, ‘No sir, that’s no bimbo for me, not me.’ But it’s funny, 
me, me taken for a ride by a girl from Ohio. So, I thought, after 
that, no girl from Ohio’s playin’ me for a chump. And so there you 
are. Val, that bastard, he draws the rich blonde out of the deck, 
and once she sees him, she wouldn’t look at no one else, but I draws 
this girl friend of hers from Ohio, and she looks everywhere, and 
right straight in my pocketbook, too. Now can you beat that for luck?” 

“Tt was pretty tough all right,” I said. “Particularly when some- 
body’s been around the way you have, Slouch.” 

He agreed with me. 

We stood there. He looked at his watch. It wasn’t time yet for 
his next trip, and we talked casually, and I asked him: 

“How’s Louisa Nolan these days?” 

“Oh, she’s gettin’ on. You know she has a place on Sixty-Third 
down past Woodlawn. She charges two bits a dance now, unless 
you can get in with one of the dames she has hired, and if you do, 
you can get a free dance now and then.” 

“That’s high, isn’t it?” 

“I suppose so. But a lot of the old lads go back to her place. 
But the broads up there,” he made a face. “I was up there one 
night last week, and I was dancing with a red head. She —a dancer? 
I said to her —‘Are you an instructor?’ And she looks at me puzzled, 
and wants to know and why do I ask a question like that. And so 
I tells her —‘You and the floor don’t get along, because you’re always 
keeping your feet on my feet instead of the floor.’ Call that dancing?” 

I nodded, and remarked, “I ran into John Glynn the other day in 
the Loop.” 
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He used to go to Nolan’s dance hall sometimes, and had spent a 
year in jail for embezzlement. 

“You did?” Slouch asked. “How come he was out of jail?” 

“He was just trying to make a living,” I said. 

“If you asked me, I’d say I don’t know how many raps he hasn’t 
been up on. He was once even named in a dope case. A broad was 
bein’ tried, and a fellow tried to get her a package, and something 
happened, and so somebody tells her, ‘See me upstairs.’ And she 
does, and gets a sandwich in a room upstairs some place, and anyway, 
there’s dope in the sandwich, and the place is raided, and John 
Glynn’s caught in the raid, and so he gets six months on it. Yessir 
—what hasn’t he been up on? But anyway, the guy who gave the 
broad the dope, he didn’t get sent up. He didn’t get the rap.” 

“Well, where are you living now?” I asked him. 

“I’m livin’ with my sister. I was livin’ at home, but no sir. One 
house ain’t big enough for me and my older brother. We're like 
cats and dogs. You see, at home, there’s us four brothers, and the 
old man, and all of us wear the same size clothes. Now my older 
brother, he’s a real estate salesman, and he changes shirts, including 
my shirts, several times a day. He wears one shirt to play golf in 
in the mornin’, and one shirt to work in in the afternoon, and another 
one in the evenin’. I think if he lays a girl, he puts on a clean shirt, 
instead of takin’ everything off. And my kid brother bought a tie 
four months ago, but he ain’t seen it since, and my turn to wear 
the tie didn’t come around when I went to live with my sister a 
week or so ago. Or like this, I went to buy an overcoat last winter 
when I was still workin’ at the steel mills before I was laid off, and 
I took my kid brother along. So they show me one of those coats, 
what you call ’em, Johnny Walkers? No, Jimmie Walkers, that’s it, 
you know, a tight fit with the velvet collars? Well, we goes to see a 
guy my kid brother knows, and they bring me out one of them, 
and they want six bits in dollars for it. So I told them —‘That’s too 
rich for my blood.’ And I bought my kid brother’s coat for ten 
bucks. We all wear the same size clothes, and they wore mine all 
of the time. So I’m livin’ with my sister.” 

“Isn’t this new business of yours any good at all?” I then asked, 
still merely making talk. 

“When you’ve got seven Chicago Motors coaches competin’ 
against you, and every day you have a run-in with another car, or a 
flat tire, or something, what business is there? I don’t make no 
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dough. Somethin’ always goes wrong with the car, and somethin’ 
always goes wrong with me. Like Val gettin’ the rich dame when 
I spot her first.” 

“Well, ’'m going to drift on,” I said. 

“Wait a minute, want a ride back to the corner?” 

“No thanks, I’m not going that way.” 

“Say, I saw Studebaker the other night.” 

“How is he?” 

“Him and his bunch, they’re thumbs down as far as I’m concerned. 
They’re tight. I mean tight. Why, every time you go out on a party 
with ’em, they come around to see you the next day with a pencil 
and a notebook and tell you you owe ’em fifty-nine cents, and if they 
knew fractions, they’d even tell you what fractions of a cent you 
owe ’em. You got to be a financial wizard to go out with Studebaker 
and his pals. All of ‘em is penny squeezers except Frank, remem- 
ber him?” 

“Oh, yes, how is he?” 

“Frank, he’s all right. You gotta give him credit, the way he 
takes care of his mother. You won’t find many guys like him, doin’ 
that, takin’ their mother out to a show two or three times a week. 
You gotta give him credit. Yes, I like to see Frank and go out with 
him. We go out and we spend money, and then we don’t do no 
penny-squeezin’ arithmetic about who spent a penny more than the 
other, like Two-Bits Jerry Rooney, and Half-a-Buck Studebaker and 
the rest of that crowd. And Rooney, he always comes around and 
tells me how he’s a knockout with some new dame, and every damn 
time he meets a dame, what does she do? She makes a damn fool 
out of him. Yes, they all give me a pain, except, of course, Frank. 
He’s like me. He'll take care of his mother. Like when I was workin’ 
at the mills before I got laid off. I had a chance to go and work in 
Calcutta, India, and could have taken a leave of absence to go, but I 
wouldn’t. I wouldn’t leave my mother, and be so far away from 
her because I know I won’t always have her. And Calcutta is too 
far away. I like my three squares a day close to home.” 

“Yes, in this country, you can always get back home. But when 
an ocean separates you —” I said yawning. 

“I like my three squares a day,” Slouch went on. “And say, I 
saw Morrison the other day. He looks like a hobo with his heels 
all run down. His suit was unpressed, and he had on a dirty shirt, 
and he even needed a shave. Ain’t that a comedown, him lookin’ 


like a hobo?” 
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“That’s too bad.” 

“Yeh, he looked just like a hobo.” 

“Too bad,” I said. 

“Now me, I like the idea of workin’, havin’ my own dough. But 
Morrison, he looked just like a hobo. And then, before I was workin’ 
at the steel mills, I was tendin’ bar in a flat, and Benny, remember 
him, he used to come up with his wife, and is she somethin’? She’s 
got a hatchet face, and she’s never sober. No, Benny, now, he didn’t 
do so good either. But then, it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world.” 

He looked at his watch. He had to go. There were a few bathers 
in his truck. He said so long to me, and told me to drop around the 
corner of Sixty-Third and Stony Island sometime and see him. He 
was usually there. I watched him drive the old truck off, with four 
paying customers in it, and then I wandered on in Jackson Park. 

I never saw Slouch again, after our chance talk and encounter that 
night fifteen years ago in Jackson Park. He was reported Missing 
in Action in the South Pacific. 
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SHERNA S. VINOGRAD: 


The Accidental: A Clue to Structure in 
Eliot's Poetry 


A difference in tone between the early poems of T. S. Eliot and 
the later ones has been often remarked. F. O. Matthiessen’s state- 
ment of it (in The Achievement of T. S. Eliot) is representative: 


But if there is a loss in quickening surprise through the lessening 
of his sudden contrasts, there is in compensation a pervading if less 
conspicuous quality: a sureness of accent and a quiet depth of tone. 


In general, and especially since the appearance of the Quartets, critics 
have explored the origin of the quiet depth of tone, that is, the inten- 
tion of the poetry. Some analysis of the form of the poems would, I 
think, supplement the general and generally agreed upon impression. 
What are the forms of contrast in the early poems? What kinds of 
structure does sureness of accent explore? Only a complete formal 
analysis could answer these questions fully. The following remarks 
are intended as a single step in that direction. They are limited to 
the use of the pure image or accidental in the complex structures of 
Eliot’s early poems. 

The complexity of these poems has been explained by the juxta- 
position of lyric and dramatic elements and the absence of explana- 
tions or connectives. The matter can be pursued further; all these 
elements interact. The terms lyric and dramatic distinguish levels 
which give internal movement and tension to the poem much as 
distances do to a painting. 

“A Cooking Egg” may be considered, for example, in terms of 
distances. The poem begins with a sketching in of scene. 


Pipit sate upright in the room 

Some distance from where I was sitting. 
Views of the Oxford colleges 

Lay on the table with the knitting. 


The details are seen as for dramatic poetry, from outside. Though 
these details are chosen to emphasize this distance from the reader, 
the words, are not, being neutral, or as one says so often in discussing 
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this poetry, correct. But the rhyme, sitting and knitting, slants the 
neutral vocabulary toward ridicule and achieves the distance of irony 
from its object. In the second section we no longer see Pipit but 
hear the poet: 


I shall not want Honour in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Philip Sidney .. . 


The comic rhyme maintains an ironic reserve, a certain distance: 


And have talk with Coriolanus 
And other heroes of that kidney. 


Here we participate in a qualified life, ingenious and perverse, much 
as we participate in the life of one of Browning’s dramatic charac- 
ters. Section three begins with the immediacy of a question. 


But where is the penny world I bought 
To eat with Pipit behind the screen? 


The stanza moves, with no mockery now from the rhyme, through 
the immersion of a symbol, 


The red-eyed scavengers are creeping 
From Kentish Town and Golder’s Green 


to the lyric cry, 
Where are the eagles and the trumpets? 


Distance is obliterated for a perceptible instant. We stand within 
the situation looking out. In the next quatrain we are removed by 
“crumpets” to the distance from which we may observe “weeping, 
weeping multitudes.” The distances remarked are arranged for a 
view not of Pipit’s predicament but of our own; and our movement 
toward it and away from it is part of the action of the poem. 

Another kind of movement from one level to another may be 
observed in the placing of image and symbol side by side in “Prufrock.” 
Simple images like 


Arms that are bracleted and white and bare 
(But in the lamplight downed with light brown hair!) 


and 
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Arms that lie along a table or wrap about a shawl, 


place us in the lamplight, near the table and shawl. Yet when we 
hear Prufrock hunting for alternatives, 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt sleeves, leaning out of windows? 


we are only briefly in the narrow street. We are presently lost in the 
symbol and led to our own unqualified experience. So with the next 


symbol, 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas, 


after which, we are returned to time and place, 
And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so peacefully . . . 


Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me... 


and can resume a discreet distance from what is once more dramatic 
poetry. 

The juxtaposition of these distances and their interaction gives 
“Gerontion” much of its extraordinary tension and richness. More- 
over, in “Gerontion” as in the previous poems, the lack of explanatory 
statement increases the interaction of parts and makes precarious and 
valuable that adjustment of tensions which gives the poem order. In 
that tentative and gradual order the pure image finds its place. 

Consider the persons named in the second section of the poem. 


In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering judas, 

To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 

Among whispers; by Mr. Silvero 

With caressing hands, at Limoges 

Who walked all night in the next room; 

By Hakagawa, bowing among the Titians; 

By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room 

Shifting the candles; Fraulein von Kulp 

Who turned in the hall, one hand on the door. Vacant shuttles 
Weave the wind. 


One’s first impression is that these people are, or rather were, real. 
They have about them the irrelevance of reality. Nothing in the 
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poem requires that Mr. Silvero be attached to Limoges, Mme. de 
Tornquist to candles, Fraulein von Kulp to a hall and a door or 
Hakagawa, except for the faint overtones of “depraved May” to 
Titians. These are pure images, accidentals. In fact, Mr. Matthiessen 
has reported that as Mr. Eliot “said once in conversation, the images 
here are ‘consciously concrete’; they correspond as closely as possible 
to something he has actually seen and remembered. But he also be- 
lieves that if they are clearly rendered, they will stand for something 
larger than themselves; they will not depend for their apprehension 
upon any private reference, but will become ‘unconsciously general.’ ” 

It was this sort of image in isolation which occupied the early 
imagists, faithful to and content with irrelevant detail, if not rather 
partial to a lack of connection. But Eliot’s images, clear and sharp 
as they are, appear in a poem saturated with meaning. The parts of 
“Gerontion” can be understood as centrifugal from a betrayal of 
emotion, a situation conceived as general rather than private. And 
that meaning, though never made explicit, casts all the poem into a 
certain shade, sets it a slight distance off, as allegory does. In fact, 
as it moves between appearance and reality, extended irony has some 
of the same effects as allegory. It limits the symbols, as of course the 
whole body of Eliot’s poetry does. And it tends to make symbols of 
images. That is, we look for meanings in the accidentals because the 
poem is meaningful. 

So “Madame de Tornquist in the dark room/ Shifting the candles” 
receives the same force as the mind pauses and swells it with possible 
meanings as the more strictly symbolic “old man in a dry month/ 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain.” This is allegory’s unearned 
increment. 

Of course, any poem which subdues hard fact or sharp concrete 
image to its drift gives a sense of mastery to poet and reader. When, 
however, the poem’s drift lies implicit somewhere between arbitrary 
image, symbol and an irony extended to the point of allegory, we 
move. with the poem in the tension and terror of a world nearly but 
not wholly revealed. 

That Fraulein von Kulp turned in the hall, one hand on the door, 
and that Mme. de Tornquist shifted the candles in a dark room — 
these facts are caught up in the strong feeling of the poem, the re- 
vulsion from the variety of participants in depraved May. The details 
of candles, hall and door do not interrupt that feeling; they diffract it. 
And just this tension between relevant and irrelevant, between what 
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clearly belongs to the main stream of the poem and the refractory life 
that is whirled along with it anyhow accounts for some of our excite- 
ment in the reading. 

Some such pattern was implicit in Eliot’s undertaking. To speak 
lyrically out of an unfamiliar situation or from an unfamiliar point 
of view, requires that the poet explain and exclaim in the same poem. 
So the details necessary for the setting, that is, for Eliot’s view of the 
world, are chanted with the rest of the poem as if they had, and this 
does not preclude their having, an incantatory as well as a descriptive 
value. 

Moreover, Eliot’s sensitivity to appearance, so to setting, was central 
to his theme. His awareness of the unending variety of phenomena, 
their irreducible accidental forms and the consequent need of meaning, 
animates the early poems as well as the later ones. What we meet 
oftenest in the movement of those early poems is the recoil from 
phenomena, from the affront of the accidental. Denigrating descrip- 
tion is placed beside lyric cry, as in “A Cooking Egg,” or as in the 
passage below, from “Coriolan, II”: 


Cry what shall I cry? 

All flesh is grass: comprehending 

The Companions of the Bath, the Knights of the British 
Empire, the Cavaliers, 

O Cavaliers! of the Legion of Honour, 

The Order of the Black Eagle (Ist and 2nd class), 

And the Order of the Rising Sun. 

Cry cry what shall I cry? 


The effect of depth or distance is not misleading; it reflects a real 
chasm between observation and feeling. What Prufrock could not do 
was to impose his will on phenomena, “To have squeezed the uni- 
verse into a ball/ To roll it toward some overwhelming question.” 

Indeed the phenomenon seems sometimes to have imposed its will 
on the poem, as though the accidental demanded to be noticed. So 
in “The Waste Land” the sound of the clock is acknowledged: 


And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 
To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine. 
(Italics mine) 


Eliot’s note adds, “A phenomenon which I have often noticed,” insist- 
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ing on the accidental nature of the detail. 
Such acknowledgement informs the bitter statement of the prob- 
lem in “Ash Wednesday.” 


Because I know that time is always time 

And place is always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for one time 
And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they are and 

I renounce the blessed face 

And renounce the voice 


This problem appears in the “Quartets” as resolved. Refractory 
life is there assigned a subordinate place; it appears as “the trailing 
consequence of further days and hours,” to be transcended by In- 
carnation. 


The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, is Incarnation. 
Here the impossible union 
Of spheres of existence is actual... 


And in fact the dizzying distances between the levels of participa- 
tion in “A Cooking Egg” or “Prufrock” or “Coriolan” have, in the 
“Quartets” dwindled. Compared to the distance between dilemma 
and clue, the distance between statement and example is a short easy 
step: 


To be conscious is not to be in time 

But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden, 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat, 

The moment in the draughty church at smokefall 

Be remembered .. . 


And there are bridges: 


Time the destroyer is time the preserver, 
Like the river with its cargo of dead Negroes, cows 
and chicken coops.. . 
(Italics mine) 


Instead of the exploratory detour with its verbal hazards and rewards 
we find the way clearly marked, as for example, by the admirable 
epic similes in the third section of “East Coker.” “As in a theatre... 
or as when an underground train . . . or when under ether” make 
clear the purely illustrative connection of the details that complete 
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each clause. In a poem like “The Waste Land” one would expect 
these similes to take the form of isolated episodes to be connected to a 
main theme or to each other only by translating implications to an 
implicit “as if.” 

There are in the “Quartets” shifts of tone, but within the range of 
statement. What appears as drama turns quickly to exemplum, as 
does the bird passage at the end of the first section of “Burnt Norton.” 
The position of the poet is the central position of the speaker, not 
that of a variety of participants in an unnamed situation. Conse- 
quently the use of J, one, you, we, as a speaker addressing a crowd uses 
these pronouns, to assert in various ways an undeniable truth. Similarly 
the connecting locutions are those we associate with platform or pulpit. 
Here are several from “The Dry Salvages”: 


We have to think of them as... 


It seems as one becomes older, 


hate: 

I have said before 
iat: 

We appreciate this better 
In. 


I sometimes wonder if that is what Krishna meant... 
You cannot face it steadily, but this thing is sure. . . 
For most of us there is only the... 


The reader of “The Waste Land” does not share this central posi- 
tion. He is led not only to observe Madame Sosostris, but to partici- 
pate in her life. This transition is accomplished in a passage which 
begins with an observation, 


Madame Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, 
Had a bad cold, nevertheless 

Is known to be the wisest woman in Europe, 
With a wicked pack of cards... 


continues with her speech, at first in a tone like that of the poet in 
the previous section, 
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Here, said she, 
Is your card, the drowned Phoenician Sailor, 
(Those are pearls that were his eyes. Look!) 
Here is Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks, 
The lady of situations... 


but concludes in the unmistakable cadence of the foreign faker, 


If you see dear Mrs. Equitone, 
Tell her I bring the horoscope myself: 
One must be so careful these days. 


In the “Quartets” there is no such participation in alternate ways of 
life. Except for the abstract Lady, there is no proper name. Likewise 
there is no pure image or accidental. Phenomena are explicitly illus- 
trative of the poem’s stated themes. Those tensions which the earlier 
poems set up between free image and symbol in a context of irony do 
not occur. 

What is gained is not clarity, because the doctrine stated is more 
mysterious than the ways of a poem. Still, though the “Quartets” 
are more difficult as a whole, the movement of the poetry is simpler. 
Though we may not riddle it, Proteus has given up his secret and 
his metamorphoses. 

The “Quartets” have their own kind of power; but it is not the 
power, as the form is not the form, of “Gerontion.” 
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